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My LORDS! 


| Þ AM happy to have an opportunity of diſcuſſing this 
| ſubje&t with the noble Lord in this aſſembly; I know of 


none on which there has been ſuch a ſeries of ſtudied 


and perſevering miſrepreſentation; and certainly very li- 
beral contributions have been made to the Common ſtock, 
under the ſanction and authority of the noble Earl's 
name. If we are to believe reports apparently well au- 
thenticated, which have been nearly avowed this night on 
his part, the noble Earl has twice brought forward this 
ſubject in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords. His firſt propoſi- 
tion to that grave aſſembly was, to addreſs his Majeſty to 
interpoſe his gracious and paternal interference to allay 
the diſcontents ſubſiſting in the kingdom of Ireland, which 
threatened the deareſt intereſts of the Britiſh empire. 
One principal ſource of Iriſh diſcontent he ſtated to be, 
© that the Iriſh Catholics inſiſted on their right of fitting in 
both Houſes of Parliament, from which they are precluded 
by the ſtatute law of Ireland. Another cauſe of offence 
to the people, the noble Lord ſtated to be, that a Member 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons had, uninvited and with- 
ont any apparent neceſſity, ſtarted up in a debate and pro- 
- nounced an abſolute interdiction on the hopes and preten- 
ſions of Iriſh Catholics: That another member in the other 
Houſe of Parliament had equally uninvited and without ne- 
ceſſity, ſtarted up in his place, and pronounced a ſweeping 


condemnation on the North of Ireland. I will not take upon 


me to ſay what might have paſſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons but I do, with perfect confidence, aſſure the noble 
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Lord, that FEY has paſſed in this Houſe ünce I have 
had the honour of fitting in it, which can give a ſhade of 
| Juſtice to an imputation thus caſt on one of its Members. 
The noble Earl, if we are to credit written and verbal re- 
ports, for the authenticity of which I can in ſome ſort 
| vouch, has recently again brought forward the ſame ſub- 
ject in the ſame aſſembly, when without making a diſtinct 
propoſition upon it, he certainly did in the acceptation 
of plain underſtandings pronounce a ſweeping eondemna- 
tion upon every department of the ſtate, civil and military, 
in the kingdom of Ireland; when he did in the accepta- 
tion of plain underſtandings repreſent the executive go- 
vernment as acting wantonly on a ſyſtem of inſult and _ 
| barbarity againſt an innocent and unoffending people, and Hy 
the army of Ireland as active inſtruments in carrying it 


into rigorous and unrelenting execution. And let me 


| here with the unfeigned reſpect which I feel for tbe 
name and character of a liberal and high-minded gen- 
tleman, and a gallant ſoldier, put it to the noble Lords 
good ſenſe on cool and mature reflection, upon What 
principle he could feel himſelf juſtified in paſſing by 
this Houſe of Parliament, of which he is a Member, and 
: making an appeal to the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, on a 
ſubject ſolely and excluſively cognizable by the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland; let me put it to his good fenſe, upon 
what principle he could feel himſelf juſtified in preſſing 
the Britiſh Houſe of Lords to addreſs his Majeſty, to 


interpoſe the influence of the Crown to allay diſcontents 5 
in Ireland, which he ſtated to ariſe from the operation 


and effect of Iriſh ſtatutes, an addreſs of the Britiſh 

| Houſe of Lords to his Majeſty, to interpoſe the influence 
of the Crown to procure a repeal of Iriſh ſtatutes, of 
deep and momentous import to the conſtitution of Ire- 
land. Let me put it to his good ſenſe, if he has not 
been traduced, upon what principle he can juſtify a raſh 


| and. 


6 30 


and ill adviſed Aten that a aer of this Houſe had, 
uninvited and without neceſlity ſtarted up in his place, 
and pronounced a ſweeping condemnation on the north 
of Ireland, and having made the aſſertion, urge it as 4 
ground for an addreſs of the Britiſh Houſe of Lords to 


DS his Majeſty, to interpoſe his authority againſt the effects 


of this aſſumed Parliamentary indiſcretion in a peer of Ire- 

land, or perhaps to prevent a repetition of it. And above 

all, upon what principle he could feel himſelf juſtified in 
a ſtatement to the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, that the exe - 

_ cutive Government of Ireland had taught the ſoldiery to 

| conſider and to treat the natives of this country indifcri- 

; minately as rebels, and under ſuch a ſuppoſition, to goad 


them with wanton and unexampled infult and barbarity. : 


That the obſolete feudal badge of ſervitude, the curfew, 


| was now revived and eſtabliſhed in all its rigour in Ireland, 7 


and enforced by the ſoldiery with unfeeling cruelty and 
inſult. That the infamous and deteſtable principles and 
proceedings of the inquiſition, had been introduced into 
Ireland, where the unhappy natives were put to the 
torture, to extort from them a confeſſion of their own 


| guilt or the guilt of others; where the unhappy natives 
were torn from their families and immured in priſons, ig-= 


norant of their accuſers, and in à cruel ſtate of uncer- 
_ tanty as to the period of their impriſonment, and the fate 
which awaited them. And that theſe complicated and 
unexampled exceſſes and extravagancies formed only a 
part of the ſyſtem ated upon by the executive Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and encouraged by the Britiſh Cabinet. 


And theſe virulent and diſtorted exaggerations have paſſed 


into general circulation through the medium of every 
diſaffected and ſeditious public print in Great Britain and 
Ireland, under the proffered ſolemnity of the noble Lord's 
' oath. It remains for me publicly and diſtinctly to refute | 
the foul and i 3 charges = tyranny, injuſtice and 
oppreſſion 
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7 8 upon the people of Ireland which have been | 
advanced againſt the Britiſh Cabinet and the Britiſh 
Nation, and againſt the Government and Parliament 


of Ireland; and in fo doing, I ſhall give the belt 


_ anſwer to every thing which has fallen from the 
noble Lord this night. It has long been the faſhion 
of this country to drown the voice of truth and juſtice | 
by noiſe and clamour and loud and confident affer- 
tion; and fince the ſeparation of America from the 
' Britiſh empire, where the noble Lord well knows ſome 
\ Britiſh politicians had ſucceſsfully played a game of em- 
|  barraſſment againſt Lord North's adminiſtration, they ON 
| have been pleaſed to turn their attention to Ireland, as _- 
theatre of political warfare, and to lend their beſt coun- 
tenance and ſupport to every motley faction, which has 
| reared its head in this country, to diſturb the public peace, 
for the moſt ſelfiſh and miſchievous purpoſes. When the 
noble Lord recommends conciliation as a remedy. for the 
turbulent and diſtracted ſtate of this country, with all 
reſpect for him, I muſt conclude, that his information 
flows from this polluted ſource. If conciliation be a 


pledge of national tranquillity and contentment; if it be 


2 ſpell to allay popular ferment, there is not a nation in 
Europe in which it has had fo fair a trial as in the king- 
dom of Ireland. For a period nearly of twenty years, a 
liberal and unvaried ſyſtem of conceſſion and conciliation 
bas been purſued and acted upon by the Britiſh Govern- 
ment. Conceſſion and conciliation bave produced only a 
freſn ſtock of grievances, and the diſcontents of Ireland 
have kept pace with her proſperity ; for I am bold to ſay, 


there is not a nation on the habitable globe, which has 


advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agriculture and 


in manufactures, with the ſame rapidity, in the ſame 
period. Her progreſs is now retarded, and it is a heart- 
breaking ſpectacle to every man who loves the country, to 

; | Sa IK 


1 


fee it arreſted only by the perverſc and fact ious Folly of 
the people, ſtimulated and encouraged by diſappointed 
ſtateſmen, Britiſh as well as Iriſh. When the noble Lord 


| talks of (conciliation as the certain means of tranquilizing 
the country, I call upon him to ſay what ſecurity be can 


give us for the accompliſhment of his preſage. Does he 
- ſpeak: from experience? Evidently not; experience is 
againſt him. When Lord North opened the trade of the 


Britiſh colonies and plantations to Ireland, Parliament de- 
_ clared itſelf fully gratified in terms of warm and affection- 


ate ſatisfaction; and be it remembered, that ſome of the 
loudeſt modern declaimers in the Britiſh Parliament for 
Iriſh emancipation, did then oppoſe this firſt relaxation 
in the ſyſtem of commercial reſtrictions, impoſed by Britiſh 
ſtatutes upon Ireland at the Revolution. In a few months 
however the voice of indignation and complaint was again 


heard in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, and although the ; 


encroachments on our. conſtitution and its defects which 


| vere then complained of, were generally admitted to exiſt, . 


a conſiderable majority in both Houſes of Parliament 


thought it unwiſe and impolitic to bring them forward in 


terms of anger and apparent hoſtility to Great Britain, | 
more eſpecially at a time when ſhe laboured under the 
| preſſure of an extenſive and calamitous war. An appeal 


: | was then for the firſt time preferred from the a of : 8 


Parliament to the armed Majeſty of the People, and with- 
out any form or ſolemnity of trial or deliberation, every 
gentleman of Ireland who heſitated to declare open war 
_ againſt the Parliament of Great Britain, was denounced 
as an enemy to his country, by that candid and auguſt 
tribunal. However, on a change of adminiſtration in 1782, 
the Britiſh Government determined to accede to the de- 
mands of Ireland, and adopted a proceeding which, of all 
others, ſeemed to be the moſt flattering and conciliatory 
to the Parliament and People. The Duke of Port- 
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land, by the King's coming; ſent down a . to 
both Houſes of Parliament, “That his Majeſty was con- 
cerned to find that difcontents and jealoufies prevailed 
amongſt his loving ſubjecis of Ireland on matters of great 
weight and importance, and recommending that the ſame 
might be taken into ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch 
- final adjuſtment as might give mutual ſatisfaction to Great 
| Britain and Ireland.” If ever there was a proceeding de- 
viſed, which might afford a rational hope of quieting the 
apprehenſions and relieving the exigencies of a diſtreſſed 
country, it was this appeal to their own teſtimony for a 
knowledge of their complaints, to deſire them to come 
| ſorward and to ſtate the meaſure of their calamities, and 
the beft expedient for the relief of them. And accord- 
ingly the meaſure of conceſſion and conciliation, de- 
manded of Great Britain, for the final adjuſtment of all 
political controverſy between the two kingdoms, and for 
their mutual and laſting ſatisfaction, was framed on the 
declared fenſe of the Iriſh Oppoſition- Cabinet; for on 
| looking into the Journals it will be found, that the ad- 
dreſſes in auſwer to his Majeſty's moſt gracious and con- 
_ ciliatory meſſage, were moved and voted by way of 
amendment, propoſed by the leaders of the popular cauſe 
in both Houſes of Parliament: And the noblemen and 
gentlemen who undertook the oſſice of pointing out the 
_ grievances of Ireland for a redreſs which was to lead to a 
final adjuſtment of all political diviſions between this 
| kingdom and Great Britain, confined them, © To the 
uſurped claim of the Britiſh Parliament to make laws for 
Ireland: to the appellant juriſdiction exerciſed by the 
Britiſh Houſe of Lords: to the practice of ſuppreſſing 
| Bills in the Council of Ireland, or of altering them any 
where; and to a Perpetual Mutiny Law.” 
greſs of the ſame Seſſion, a communication was made to 
both Houſes of Parliament, in a ſpeech from the Throne 
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by the Duke of Portland, © that the Britiſh Parliament 
had paid immediate attention to our repreſentation, and 
that his Majeſty would gractonf'y give his Royal Af- 
fent to ſuch Bills as might be neceffary to give them full 
effect. To this communication, an anſwer was made by 
an Addreſs of both Houſes of Parliament to his Majeſty, 
and to the Duke of Portland. This Addreſs was alſo 
framed by the Cabinet of Oppoſition. The noblemen and 
gentlemen who had originally taken upon them the office 
of pointing out the conſtitutional grievances of Ireland, 
were the movers of it, and did with peculiar eloquence 
expreſs the acknowledgments of the Parliament and 
People of Ireland, for the prompt and dignified attention 
which had been paid to their repreſentations. In the Ad- 
_ dreſs moved by them, and adopted by both Houſes, they 
aſſured his Majeſty, that © We were fully ſenſible of the 
magnanimity of his Majeſty, and of the wiſdom of his 
Parliament of Great Britain, in ſeconding his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious intentions to this kingdom, without any 
_ ſtipulation or condition whatſoever, and that his Majefly 
might have the firmeſt reliance upen the faith, generoſity 
and honour of the Iriſh nation. That as it is their undoubied 
intereſt, fo it is their warmeſt wiſh, to promote and perpe- 7 
tuate the harmony, fability and glory of the Britiſh empire, 
and that the ſame ſpirit which induced them to afſert their 
_ right to ſhare the freedom of Great Britain, will confirm 
them in a determination to ſhare her fate alſo, fla nding and 
falling with the Britiſh naticn.” The Commons went a 
| Rtep beyond this Houſe : they aſſured his Majeſty, © 2hae 
From thenceforward no conflitutional queſtion could by p:ffibi- 


lity ariſe to interrupt the harmony fo happily eſtabliſhed le- 
tuen Great Britain and Ireland,” and voted the enormous 


ſuni of fifty thouſand pounds, out of the public purſe, as 


a gratuity to the Gentleman who had thus pledged him- 
felf and Pletiged Parliament to a final ſettlement of con- 


ſtitutionat 


ſtitutional grievances between the two countries, a ſettle- 


ment ſo complete and ſatisfactory, as to render a revival 
of political or conſtitutional controverſies utterly impoſ- 


| fible. This Addreſs was echoed with unbounded applauſe 


from end to end of the kingdom, and the founders of the 


new Iriſh Conftitution, were, for the ſhort period —. 
few weeks, the idols of the people. Unfortunately, in 
that ſhort interval, all harmony was at an end. A Gen- 
tleman of diſtinguiſhed ability diſcovered, that the ſimple 
repeal of a declaratory law, did not contain a renunciation 
bol the principle which had been declared; from whence 
be argued, that our new Conſtitution was a bubble, that 
ttzt/e Iriſh nation had been duped by the Britiſh Miniſter 
and Parliament, and that the noblemen and gentlemen 
who had undertaken Iriſh emancipation (it was at this 
period I think the phraſe got into uſe) acquieſcing in the 
| deception, muſt be conſidered. as accomplices in the 


- treachery of Great Britain. To this abſtract propoſition, 


and to the inference drawn from it, immediate and gene- 
ral aſſent was given, and a gentleman who had been raiſed 
to the pinnacle of popular favour and applauſe, for acknow- 


dae puliic ſervices, inſtindy became the object of po- 


paular execration, and was loaded with foul and moſt un- 
merited calumny and abuſe, for no other reaſon than his 
refuſal to concur in committing the Parliament of this 
country in a quarrel with the Britiſh nation, upon this 


abſtract rule of interpretation which was afſumed to apply 


to all declaratory ſtatutes, and to eſtabliſh unequivocally 
the inſincerity of Great Britain. It is not neceſſary now 
to examine the merits of the abſtract legal queſtion, but 
this I do not ſcruple to ſay, that nine hundred and ninety- 
nine men in one thouſand, who fo loudly condemned the 
act of Simple Repeal, were utterly incapable of forming 
an opinion on the ſubject; and that if from the ſame 


authority they had been told, that an act of renunciation 


Was 
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was an inſult to the nation, inaſmuch as it implied an exiſting 


principletobe renounced, the men whoſo loudly condemned 


a (imple repeal, would have been equally noiſy againſt re · 
nunciation. But I ſhould have hoped that this groſs and 
_ glaring inſtance of popular levity would have taught the 


ſober part of the community, and more eſpecially the 


_ gentlemen who had well nigh fallen victims to it, the 
imminent hazard of inflaming the popular mind upon 
abſtract political topics, and of making appeals to the 
Majeſty of the People, for the redreſs of ſpeculative poli- 
tical grievances. At the ſame period the Majeſty of the 
People was a ſecond time affronted. We had in the ; 
wouarmth of our gratitude, and before the ſimple repeal | 
bubble had been diſcovered, voted away almoſt every regi- 
ment of infantry on the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, for the ſervice 
of the Empire, inſomuch that there were not ſoldiers left 
in the country for common garriſon duty. The Duke of 
Portland with no other poſſible view than to provide for 
the neceflary ſervice of the kingdom, on terms the moſt 
_ ceconomical, raiſed four provincial regiments to be dif- 
| banded at the concluſion of the war. This was conſtrued 
to be an inſidious ſcheme of the Britiſh Government, to 
undermine the popular inſtitution of Volunteers. If ſo 
many regiments of the line had been raiſed, and the eſta- 
bliſhment had been incumbered with half-pay for the offi- 
| cers, I preſume the Majeſty of the People would not have 
been offended; but a fencible regiment was new in Ire- 
land, and without further enquiry or conſideration, this 
_ neceſſary act of public duty, adopted by the Duke of Port- 
land upon a mere principle of public ceconomy, was gene- 
rally and loudly condemned as a freſh inſtance of Britiſh 
 infincerity. It happened ſoon after the Duke of Portland 
had quitted the Government of this kingdom, that the 


Judges of the Court of King's Bench at Weſtminſter, gave 


their judgment upon a record removed by writ of error 
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brought there, from the King's Bench of Ireland; and no 


done otherwiſe. They found a record removed into their 


Court by authority of the King's writ, and finding it there, 
they could not avoid giving judgment upon it. This how- _ 
erer raiſed a new ferment in Ireland, and this judicial act 
of Lord Mansfield and his brethren, was repreſented here as 


2 direct violation of Britiſh faith, and an open and unequi- 


vocal attack upon the Iriſh Conſtitution. Lord Buck- : 
ingham was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and although | 
I was not then a ſervant of the Crown, having lived in 
early habits of friendſhip and intimacy with him, I can 


from my knowledge ſtate, that with a firm conviction that 


Great Britain had always intended fully, fairly, and un- 
© quivocally to renounce all legiſlative and judicial authority _ 
cover this country, he felt the warmeſt anxiety to ſatisfy 
the people of Ireland that their ſuſpicions were unfound- 
ed; that whether the act by which the Britiſh Parliament 5 
yielded their legiſlative claims, was an act of ſimple repeal, 
or an act of renunciation, they might and ought to place e 
full and firm confidence in the faith and honour of Great 
Britain as their beſt ſecurity; but it was ſtated to him that 
there were Britiſh ſtatutes unrepealed made for the protec- 
tion of trade, particularly to the Eaſt Indies, by which 
penalties were inflicted upon Iriſh ſubjects for breach of 
them committed in this country, and that ſuits for the 
recovery of theſe penalties were, by the ſame ſtatutes, 
cognizable in the King's ſuperior Courts at Weſtminſter ; 
and it was ſtated to him that'the mere repeal of the decla- 
ratory act of the 6th Geo. I. would not be ſufficient to 


bar any ſuit which might be ſo inſtituted, but that an act 


of renunciation would be conſfrued by the Engliſh judges 
as a virtual repeal of all ws theretofore made which im- 


ported to bind Ireland. Lord Buckingham therefore 
plainly ſaw that ſuch an act was neceflary for the peace 
* FT | . 


fn 


of both countries, and 3 recommended to the 

Britiſn Government to have it propoſed in Parliament. 

| Accordingly a bill was introduced into the Britiſh Houſe 

of Commons, I believe by his brother, now Lord Gren- 
ville, which paſſed into a law without oppoſition, renoun- 
_cing in terms the moſt unequivocal all legiſlative or judi- 

| cial authority in Ireland, declaring the right of the people 


ol Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted by their Par- 


liament, and barring all writs of error or appeals from 
Judgments or decrees in Ireland, to any Britiſh judica- 

ture; and I very much fear there are men in this coun- _ 

h try, who never have forgiven Lord Buckingham for the - 


part which he took, in adviſing a meaſure ſo neceflary 
to the peace of Great Britain and Ireland. It might rea- 


ſonably have been expected that the people of Ireland, 
being gratified on the point of renunciation, would have 


taken breath, and ſuſpended at leaſt their conſtitutional SY 


labours. But the moment the act of renunciation was ; 


| obtained, a new grievance oc occurred, and it was diſco- 


vered that, in order to ſecure the new conſtitution of Ire- 


land, it was neceſſary to alter the frame of the repreſenta- 


5 tive body by which in effect it had been eſtabliſhed ; and 


the people being then ſelf-arrayed and armed, after due de- 
liberation, it was determined to elect a military conven- 
tion to meet in the metropolis, as the ſureſt, moſt effica- 

_ cious, and conſtitutional organ, through which to convey 
the ſenſe of the nation upon the ſubject of parliamentary 
reform. This Convention afſembled with conſiderable 
military pomp and parade at the city of Dublin, and hav- 
ing aſſumed to itſelf all the forms and functions of a Houſe 


of Parliament, a bill for the reform of the repreſentation 


of the people was regularly preſented, read a firſt and 
ſecond time, committed, reported, and agreed to, and 
being engroſſed, was ſent at the point of the bayonet by 
two members of the Convention, who were alſo members 
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RT 
of the Houſe of Commons, to be regiſtered by that 


_ aſſembly. The Houſe of Commons treated this inſult 


with the indignant contempt which it merited, and 


the men who had been betrayed into ſuch an act of 
contumacious folly, awed by the rebuke which they 
' received from the Houſe of Commons, and by the firm- 


neſs of Lord Northington, diſperſed and returned to the 


places from whence they had come, many of them much 
| aſhamed of their raſhneſs and intemperance. And be it 

alſo remembered, that one of the loudeſt modern de- 
. claimers in the Britiſh Parliament for Iriſh emancipation 4 f 


was then a Cabinet Miniſter of Great Britain, and that 


he did hen, with all the energy and ability which diſtin- 
guiſh him, moſt emphatically ſtate his opinion to Lord 
Northington, that the exiſtence of legitimate government 
in Ireland, depended on the diſperſion of this Convention, 
And that her connection with the Britiſh Crown depended 
on preſerving the frame of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons 
Zs it then ſtood, unaltered and unimpaired. After the 
| diſperſion of this Military Convention, we had a ſhort 
| reſpite from popular ferment on the ground of conſtitu- 
tional grievances, but a new topic of diſcontent was 
_ ſtarted. It was diſcovered that the manufactures of Great 
Britain were imported into this country upon terms 
Which gave them a preference in the Iriſh market, —a 
preference by the way which ſuperior excellence alone 


can give them,—and the remedy propoſed for this griev- 


_ ance was, that we ſhould commence a war of prohibi- 
tory duties, although it was notorious that the balance 
of trade between Great Britain and Ireland was very con- 
ſiderably in our favour, and that if the Parliament of Ireland 


had been ſo infatuated as to yield to popular outcry upon 


this ſubject, we had not the means of manufacturing 


woollen cloth in this country, nearly ſufficient for the : 
| 88 8 


4. © me | 
uſe of its inhabitants. The diſcuſſion of this queſtion, 
however, led to the memorable treaty in 1785, if I may 
fo call it, between the Parliaments of both countries, for 
a final adjuſtment of the commercial intercourſe between 


this country and Great Britain, and the Britiſh colonies 


and plantations, when a fair and liberal offer was made 
by Great Britain to open her markets, and to ſhare her 


capital with this country; to give to Ireland a perpetual | 


right of trading with her colonies and plantations upon 
the terms only of our adopting the laws which ſhe enacts 


for regulating her navigation and trade with them. This 


offer was wiſely rejected by the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
under a filly deception put upon the people of Ireland, 


who were taught to believe, that the offer thus made to 


them was an inſidious artifice of the Britiſh Miniſter ts 


| revive the legiſlative authority of the Britiſh Parliament, 
which had been ſo recently and unequivocally renounced ; 


and under this groſs and palpable deception, were the 
ſlid intereſts of Great Britain and Ireland, their mutual 


peace and harmony, and indifloluble connection ſacrificed 
in the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, on the altar of 
- Britiſh and Iriſh faction. If any thing could have 
opened the eyes of the nation, what paſſed within 
two Seſſions from 1785, ought to have expoſed the = 
dupery practiſed upon them at that period. In the in- 
terval, Great Britain thought it neceſſary to extend the 


principle of her navigation acts to ſhips Britiſh and Iriſh 


built; and in 1787, the Parliament of Ireland did with- 
out heſitation adopt this new act of navigation, and de- 
_ clared all the former Britiſh acts of navigation to be of 
force in this country, a point which ſome perſons had be- 
fore that time affected to queſtion. And there is no real 
friend of Ireland who can doubt that it is her intereſt to 
follow Great Britain in her code of navigation laws; there is 
no real friend of Ireland who can doubt that it is her intereſt 
* 
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to follow Great Britain in her code of laws for regulating 
ber trade with the Britiſh colonies and plantations, for on 
no other terms can we be permitted to trade with them. 
There muſt be one ſyſtem of imperial policy throughout 
: the Britiſh empire, and if we are to remain a part of it, 
it is idle to ſuppoſe that the Parliament of Ireland can erer 
_ enact laws in oppoſition to any * of — f 


policy adopted by Great Britain. 


Unhappily in 1789, a new occaſion ale upon which 


the Parliament of this country thought fit to act upon the 


moſt critical imperial queſtion which could have ariſen, 
not only without regard to what had paſſed upon the ſame 


ſubject in Great Britain, but with direct and avowed hoſ- 


© tility to the Parliament and Government of that country. 


I paſs by the events of that diſaſtrous period, and ſhall 


conduct of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons upon that critical | 
and momentous occaſion, has, in my opinion, in all its conſe- 


| quences, ſhaken to irs foundation our boaſted Conſtitution, . 


and eminently contributed to bring this country into its 
preſent dangerous and alarming ſituation. It is in the recol- 
lection of us all, that at the concluſion of the ſeſſion of 1989, 
nothing was left untried by Lord Buckingham to reſtore | 
peace, and to conciliate thoſe who had acted with marked 
_ perſonal hoſtility to him, ſo far as he could go without a 
breach of public duty. If he was capable of harbouring 
private reſentment for unprovoked perſonal injuries of- 
| fered to him, he had the magnanimity to ſacrifice his 
feelings to an anxious ſolicitude for the peace of Ireland; 
and I have often lamented that his efforts proved unſuc- 
ceſsful, and that he was compelled much againſt his will 
to diſplace fome old ſervants of the Crown who had op- 
poſed his Government with warmth, and not only avowed 
their determination to perſiſt in the ſame oppoſition, but 
3 declined with . gas even to nold communica- 
tion 


(38 ) . | 
tion with POL And if the confidential hits of Se 
Con are to oppoſe his Majeſty's Government, and to 
decline all communication with his Miniſters, I am at a 
| loſs to know how it can exiſt. The firſt ſtep which was 
| taken in conſequence of this political ſchiſm by gentlemen 
who had been the ſole authors of it, was to found a poli- 
| tical club for the reformation of alledged public abuſes and 
political grievances : the firſt ſociety of that claſs which 1 
believe had exiſted in this country; certainly it is the firſt 
within my memory. This political inſtitution was an- 
| nounced to the world by a manifeſto ſigned and counter- 
ſigned, in which the Britiſh Government was charged in 


1 direct terms with a deliberate and ſyſtematic conſpiracy to 


ſiolemn reſclution to preſerve the Conſtitution of the realm | 


ſubvert the liberties of Ireland. The baſis of it was, a 


2klZtês ſettled by the Revolution in Great Britain and Ireland 
nn 1688, and re-eſtabliſhed in Ireland in 1782; and alt 
perſons of congenial ſentiments and principles were in- 


vited to repair to the ſtandard thus raiſed, for the protec- 


tion of the Conſtitution as ſettled by the Revolution of 


1688. The public meaſures propoſed by this ſociety in 


| this their firſt manifeſto were, as I recolle&, a place bill, 


a penſion bill, and what was called a reſponſibility bill; 
meaſures which I have ſeen reſiſted warmly by ſome mem 
bers of this ſociety when I ſat in the Houſe of Commons. 
In the ſucceeding ſeſſions of Parliament, they were brought 
forward ſucceſſively and repeatedly, and were ſucceſſively 
and repeatedly rejected; the place bill then propoſed, was 


nearly a tranſcript of that which has ſince been adopted; 8 


the penſion bill authoriſed an application of eighty thou - 
ſand pounds yearly by the Crown to penſions; and would 
if then adopted, have been the ſole appropriation of the 
public revenue in Ireland; and the reſponſibility bill, as 
it was called, would have conſtituted an Executive Direc- 
wk * erecting a commiſſion mp of five public 
| officers, 


| os (.:-36 ). 
officers, with full power to controul the Crown in the 
exerciſe of its vital functions; but in diſcuſſing the merits 


of theſe bills, the debates of the Houſe of Commons were 


conducted with a degree of heat and acrimony utterly un- 
becoming the gravity and decorum of a Legiſlative Aſem- 


| bly. If we are to credit the newſpaper reports of the debates | 
| which were carried on in that Houſe at this period, they 


| _ Exhibit a ſeries of coarſe and acrimonious and diſguſting 
 inveCtive, ſuited only to the meridian of Billingſgate, 


and diſplayed to the people a picture of their repre- 


ſentatives from their own pencil, little calculated to in- 
ſpire them with confidence or reſpect. What was the 
conſequence ? The people ſoon ſubſcribed to the opinions 
- whick 


had advanced againſt each other; they had been taught 
to believe, as often as the political views of contending 


their repreſentatives had promulgated, and gave 5 
tcdhem all full credit for the villanous charges which they 


parties were anſwered by the ſuggeſtion, that Great 
Britain was the natural rival and enemy of this country; 

| that the was inſincere in all the conceſſions which had 

deen made to Ireland, and waited only an opportunity to 
recal them; that our connection with the Britiſh Crown 


was a ſource of national depreſſion ; and finally, that a 
_ deliberate and ſyſtematic conſpiracy had been formed by 
the Britiſh Government to ſubvert the liberties of the Iriſh 
nation. For the truth of theſe aſſertions let me refer 


every diſpaſſionate man to the detail with which I have 
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already troubled your Lordſhips, and for their wiſdom, 
to ſubſequent events intimately connected with them ;— 

to a ſelf-degraded Houſe of Commons the people were not 

likely -to appeal for relief, againſt a deliberate and ſyſte- 
matic Britiſh conſpiracy, formed to ſubvert their liberties. 
In a political club compoſed of ſome of the leading mem- 


bers of that aſſembly, they could not be ſuppoſed very 


F forward to put implicit confidence, and therefore, with 
minds 


(nn) 


minds a aint the Britiſh name + and nation, they 
looked to political clubs of their own; not to procure 2 
place bill, or a penſion bill, or a reſponſibility bill, but 
to cut off the ſource of all paſt and future aggreſſions, 
by ſubverting the monarchy, and ſeparating this country 
for ever from Great Britain. The corner ſtones of this 
wiſe and ſalutary project were, © Catholic Emancipation 
b aud Parliamentary Reform; which with a little foreign 
_ aſſiſtance, when the country ſhould be ripe for it, it was 
1 hoped, would infallibly enſure its ſucceſs. Accordingly 
in the year 1791, a new political club was formed in the 
metropolis, connected at its inſtitution with ſimilar affili- 
ated clubs at Belfaſt and Cork, which was alſo announced 
by a manifeſto dizeted, not againſt Britiſh miniſters, but 
againſt the Britiſh nation, ſtating what was felt as the 
real grievance of Ireland, and known to be its effectual 


remedy, ** That Ireland had no national government; 


that ſhe was ruled by Engliſhmen and the ſervants of 

| Engliſhmen; filled in commerce and politics with the 
narrow prejudices of their country.” This is the griev- 
ance z now mark the remedy.— After ſcouting the mea- 
ſiure of place bill, reſponſibility bill and penſion bill as | 


utterly inadequate to the diſeaſe, they reſolve that to cut 


it up by the root, the repreſentation of the people muſt 

be reformed by a general extenſion of the elective fran- 
chiſe, and that a general union amongſt all the people 
was effentially neceſſary to counteract the weight of 
Britiſh influence. To effect which Union againſt Great 


Britain, an abolition of all religious diſtinctions in the 
State was indiſpenſable. An appeal followed to the 


volunteers of Ireland, beſeeching them to reſume their 
_ reſtored, the independence of Ireland, and a general re- 


commendation to form fimilar ſocieties in every quarter 
of the * for the promotion of conſtitutional 
D a 


| knowledge, and the diſſemination of genuine whig princi- 


ples. The object of this political affociation ſeems to 
de unequivocally avowed in this their firſt manifeſto. 
However a full explanation of it by the author has been 
twice verified on oath before a ſecret committee of this 
_ Houſe; in which it is diſtinctly avowed, that this Iriſh 
Union was originally projected by Mr. Tone, who is 


now a fugitive for treaſon, for the ſole purpoſe of ſepa- 


rating this kingdom from the Britiſh crown; and the 
| ſame project is even more diſtinctly avowed in the paper 
quoted by the noble Baron who ſpoke ſecond in the debate. 
Immediately a general outcry was raifed of commiſeration 
and love for the Catholics of Ireland; in which, for the 
firſt time ſince the Reformation, a great body of Pro- 
teſtant Diſſenters joined; Catholic Emancipation and 
Parliamentary Reform went forth as the watch words of 
innovation and treaſon; and the ſyſtem of innovation and 


treaſon has been purſued from that time, I am ſorry to 


mented that this neſt of conſpirators calling themſelves 


United Iriſhmen was ſuff-red to eſtabliſh itſelf unmoleſted 
in the metropolis; and that the magiſtrates of the city 
of Dublin fo long delayed any interpoſition on their part, 


| to relieve the Community from ſuch a nuiſance. If they 
| had been diſperſed on their firſt appearance, much public 
- miſchief would have been prevented. The firſt object 


of this Jacobin inſtitution was, to detach the Catholics of 


| Ireland from a committee compoſed of the principal 


noblemen and gentlemen of their communion, and to 


place them under the management of a Directory com- 


poſed of men of a very different deſcription. They faw 


that ſo long as the great body of Catholics were di- 


rected by men of rank and fortune and approved loyalty, 


their allegiance had remained unqueſtioned; and that 


under ſuch influence, it would be a vain attempt to ſhake 


it. 
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it. Your Lordſhips well recollect the groſs and unpar- 

donable ribaldry with which the public prints teemed 
a againſt the late Lord Kenmare at the ſuit of this new Direc- | 

tory, for no other reaſon than that he had preſumed to 


diſapprove a tone of jacobiniſm and diſſoyalty which they 
had aſſumed, and would have induced them to prefer 


their claims, in terms of duty and reſpect to the Legiſ- 
lature. Under this Directory a complete ſyſtem of 
Democracy was eſtabliſhed for the Government of the 
Catholics of Ireland, and through the mediation of Mr. 
Tone and his Jacobin affociates at Belfaſt, an alliance was 
negociated with the Diſſenters of the northern province, 
| who were given to underſtand that for their concurrence in - 
the ſyſtem of religious Emancipation, they might expect 
cordial and deciſive ſupport from the body of the Catholics 
in the grand project of Parliamentary Reform, or in 


other words, of Anarchy and Democracy. To forward 
this project, the lower orders of the Catholics were 
ftimulated to affociate under the title of Defenders, and 


were impreſſed with an opinion, that by robbing 1 


houſes of Proteſtants of arms and ammunition, they - 


would contribute to the ſuceeſs of the Catholic cauſe, and 
finally be relieved from the payment of tithes, taxes and 


rent. I will not ſay that this ſyſtem of robbery and out- 


rage which was ſtruck out for an ignorant and deluded 


populace, was firſt deviſed by the Catholic Directory: 


But your Lordfhips are in poſſeſſion of full proof, that 
ſome of the unfortunate men who were capitally indited 
zs Defenders in the Summer 1792, were patronized and 
protected by them, and that conſiderable ſums of money 


were paid out of their ſtock-purſe to defray the expence 


attending the trials of ſome perſons who were then con- 
victed in the county of Louth. For this I have only to 


refer to the official letter of their ſecretary, which was 
proved beſore the ſecret committee e of this Houſe in 1793, 
and 


I. ha 
and is ſtated at length in their report which has been juſt 
now read. It is now fully aſcertained that a cloſe con- 
nexion and correſpondence was at this time eſtabliſhed 
between the Catholic Directory and the Iriſh Union; 
and in addition to this force of midnight robbery and 

outrage, orders were iſſued by the Jacobin Clubs at 
Dublin and Belfaſt, to levy regiments of National Guards 
in every part of the kingdom; their uniform French, and 
all their enſigns emblems of diſaffection. This banditti, 
however, was put down at the firſt moment of its appear- 
ance; and I cannot but lament, that every other rebellious 
combination has not been met with equal vigour and deci- 


| fion—If it had, much public miſchief would have been 


prevented. The noble Lord, who is ſo forward to impute 


Iriſh diſaffection to what he calls a ſyſtem of coercion, 
| aCted upon by the Iriſh Government, and encouraged by 
the Britiſh Cabinet, will here pleaſe to recollect, that the 


ſyſtem of midnight robbery and avowed rebellion was com- 
pletely eſtabliſhed before any one ſtatute was enacted here, 


3 to which alone every profligate innovator in Great Britain 
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and Ireland pretends to aſcribe the preſent matured ſyſtem 
of Iriſh treaſon : and he will alſo pleaſe to recollect, that 
the firſt of theſe ſtatutes was enacted in conſequence of a 
| Report of a Committee of this Houſe which has been juſt 


now read; a Committee appointed on the motion of a 55 


noble Earl [Farnham] unconnected with Government, and 
without communication with Lord Weſtmorland, who 
was then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and I lament that 
a ſevere accident has prevented that noble Earl from at- 
tending his duty on this night. It is ſtated diſtinctly in 
that Report, that in 1792, and 1793, the project of levy- 
ine a revolutionary army had been formed; that ſoldiers 
were forth-coming in abundance, but that officers were 
wanting; and I will tell that noble Lord, that this project 
was diſcloſed by evidence the moſt clear and ſatis factory, 


* 


T2} 


by the 1 of gentlemen of rank and charaQer, ſome 
of them at this moment high in military command in the 
King's ſervice. The firſt act which paſſed in conſequence 
of this Report extended only to prohibit the importation 
of arms and ammunition, or the removal of either by coaſt _ 
or inland carriage, without licenſe : and will the noble 
Lord venture, in this aſſembly, to condemn this whole- 
| ſome and neceſſary meaſure of precaution by the Iriſh Le- 
giſlature, when jt appeared diſtinctly, that a traitorous con- 
ſpiracy had been formed in the boſom of their country to 
| levy an army, for the avowed purpoſe of overawing and 
| ſubverting the conſtituted authorities of the ſlate. In the 
ſame ſeſſion, in conſequence of the ſame Report, another 
act paſſed for ſtopping the contraband trade of Parliament, 
for declaring the law with reſpe& to popular Conventi- 
ons; for declaring the law, which I aſſert with confidence, 
|  Prohibits and condemns all ſuch meetings as unlawful aſ- 
ſemblies, tending to diſturb public tranquillity, and to 
_ raiſe well-founded alarms in the minds of the King's peace- 
able ſubjects. One of theſe Conventions had recently 
beld a regular ſeſſion in the metropolis, and I have ſel- 
dom read more ſeditious and inflammatory libels than were 
daily circulated in the public prints appointed by authority 
to report their debates; and a mandate was actually iſſued, 
early in the year 1793, to elect a National Convention to 
de holden at Athlone, for the redreſs of national griev- 


ances civil and religious. The mode of election was 


formed by the Irich Union on the model deviſed by 
their Jacobin aſſociates in France: primary afſemblies were 
_ convened in every pariſh to chuſe a certain number of 
_ electors, who were to meet at a certain point in the 
county, to chuſe their repreſentatives. It is not a trained 


inference to ſuppoſe, that theſe primary afſemblies were 
not attended by the moſt ſober and induſtrious inhabi- 
tants of the parith, and that ſobriety and induſtry had no 

| very 
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very decided influence in the choice of clectors; neither 
does it require any great political ſagacity to ſee, that if an 
aſſembly ſo conſtituted had been ſuffered to eſtabliſh itſelf, 

| a prompt and general chain of intercourſe and communi- 
cation would at once have been formed between the turbu- 


lent and diſaffected members of the community in every 


part of the kingdom; and it would have reſted with the | 
_ diſcretion of an inviſible power, thus poſſeſſed of the means 
of receiving and communicating prompt and accurate and 
general intelligence, to order a general or partial inſurrec- 
tion at pleaſure. And yet theſe meaſures of Legiſlative 
| precaution, thus forced upon Parliament by treaſons avow- 
ed and meditated, have been repreſented as the original 
ſource of popular diſcontent, and have been condemned _ 
by the noble Lord in terms of bitterneſs and indignation, 
as a part of the ſyſtem of coercion, as he is pleaſed to call 
it, wantonly inflited by the Iriſh Government upon an 
innocent and unoffending people, and ſecretly encouraged 
: by the Britiſh Cabinet. Would the ncble Lord be under- 95 
ſtood to aſſert, that the Iriſh Parliament have betrayed their 
truſt in ſtopping the ſupply of military ſtores to a revolu- 


tionary army, and repreſſing tumultuary and ſeditious aſ- 


| ſemblies, notoriouſly convened for promoting rebellion, 


and overthrowing the Conſtitution ? or would the noble 


Lord be underſtood to inſinuate, that the Lords and Com- 


mons of Ireland have betrayed their truſt, becauſe they 


| have not looked at the growth of ſedition and treaſon 


tame and unmoved, in pure compliment to bis incredulity ? 
The Parliament of Ireland did their duty in framing new 


| laws, to meet new and extraordinary exigencies; and if 
there be a ground of cenſure on Parliament, it is, that their 


vigour was not proportioned to the magnitude and extent 


of the evil. The treaſonable aſſociations which were the 


ſource of it, were ſuffered to augment, unite and marſhal 
their ar in one common league of miſchief, inſo- 
much, 


1 


much, that under their orders, nearly the whole of the 
Northern diſtrict, and ſome counties contiguous to the 
metropolis, became a ſcene of general murder, and rob- 
bery and midnight depredation. Every man who was 
| accuſed by the Brotherhood of loyalty or peaceable de- 
meanour was ftripped of his arms—if he preſumed to 
defend himſelf he was murdered. Magiltrates who 
_ ventured to execute the law, were marked for aſſaſſina- 
tion, and many of them were actually murdered: Parlia- 
ment therefore found it neceſſary to interpoſe again, and 
to frame a law, if poſſible, to meet this horrid ſtate of bar- 
| bariſm and outrage, which bad bid defiance to the ordi- 
_ nary courſe of juſtice; and in the ſeſſion of 1796, the In= 
ſurrection Act was paſſed, which enables the Lord Lieu- 
| tenant and Council, on a repreſentation of the Juſtices at 
| a Seflion of the Peace, that any particular diſtrict is in a 
ſtate of inſurrection, by proclamation to declare it fo to 
bez; and the Magiſtrates, in a proclaimed diſtrict, are 
enabled to exerciſe ſtrong and ſummary powers for re- 
preſſing tumult and outrage, and preſerving the peace. - 
Amofigſt others, they are authorized to order all perſons 
wui.thin the proclaimed diſtrict to remain in their houſes, 
and to put out their lights after a certain hour of the night. 
This the noble Lord has been pleaſed to repreſent as a re- 
vival of the obſolete feudal badge of ſervitude, the curfew, 
and a rigorous execution of it throughout the kingdom of 
Ireland. The firſt application to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council for carrying this act into execution, was made by 
the Magiſtrates of the county of Armagh, where a reli- 


gious feud had broken out, and was attended with lament- 


1 able exceſſes; a feud which was revived by the wicked 
machinations of the Iriſh Brotherhood, and with unbluſh- _ 


ing effrontery repreſented by them, as a Government per- 
ſecution inſtituted againfl the Northern Catholics. I will 


ſtate the ſhort hiſtory of this religious quarrel, and the 


noble 
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noble Lars will ſee the grievous tte into which he 
has been betrayed upon this head of his accuſation againſt 
the Iriſh Government. Many years ſince the Proteſtants, 
in a mountainous diſtrict of the county of Armagh, aſſo- : 
ciated under the appellation of Peep-of-Day-Boys to diſ- 
arm their Catholic neighbours, who affociated for their 
common defence under the title of Defenders. This 
feud however was ſoon compoſed, and for years there was 
not any revival of it; but when the general ſyſtem of rob: 
bing Proteſtants of their arms was eſtabliſhed by the Iriſh 
| Union, and the lower order of the Catholics aſſuming their 
| old appellation of Defenders, undertook this ſervice, the 
| Proteſtants in the county of Armagh aſſociated for their 
common defence under the title of Orange- men, and feel - 5 
ing in the progreſs of the conteſt, that they were an over⸗ 
match for their adverſaries, they did commit many very 
grievous exceſſes, which I lament as deeply as the noble 
Lord. In the origin of this conteſt, many years ſince, 
| there is no doubt the Northern proteſtants were the aggreſ- 
ſors, but the feud was notoriouſly revived by the modern 
banditti of Defenders, who in their turn attacked the 
 Orange-men, and would have diſarmed them. Lord 
Camden made every poſſible exertion to reſtore peace, and to 
| puniſh thoſe who had violated the law without diſtinftion. 
He ſent down Colonel Cradock to take the military force 
in that diſtrĩict under his command, with politive inſtruc- _ 
tions to co-operate with the civil power in ſuppreſſing = 
tumult, and in reſtoring peace and good order; and ſo 
| ſenſible were the gentlemen of the county of Armagh of 
their obligations to his Excellency, that at a full meeting 
of the Magiſtrates they returned their thanks unanimouſly 
| ſor his extraordinary exertions to maintain the peace of 


that diſtrict. At the enſuing aſſizes, the Attorney General 
was ſent down with inſtructions to proſecute indiſcri- 


| minately every perſon who ſtood charge@ with acts of out- 
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rage and . of the public peace; ; and! no man can 
doubt of his impartial diſcharge of his duty. But the ex- 


ertions of the executive government were baffled by the ; 


local factions of that diſtrict, a general election was at 

hand, and gentlemen who were candidates for popular 
favour declined to interpoſe between the contending par- 
_ ties, leſt they might impair their election intereſts. Under 


the ſame pernicious influence, the Magiſtrates of the | 


county were ranged under the banners of Orange-men or 
Defenders, juſt as it beſt ſuited their election politics, in- 


ſomuch that if I could have found perſons in that count 


who would have done their duty, I would have iſſued an 
entire new commiſſion of the peace. This is the plain 

| hiſtory of the religious feud between the Proteſtants and 
Papiſts of the county of Armagh; a feud which the noble 


Cord has charged upon the Iriſh government as a part of 


the ſyſtem adopted for the perſecution of Iriſh Catholics, 
and ſecretly encouraged by the Britiſh Cabinet, —a perſe- 
cution to which, by his account, ninety families had fallen 5 
victims on his Lordſhip's eftates. mW * 
Let me now ſtate the nature of that treaſonable com- 10 
. which has been formed, and which the noble 
Lord propoſes to diſſolve by a repeal of the Teſt Laws and 
the act of Supremacy; a combination the moſt dangerous 
and ſingular which is to be ſound in the annals of the 
civilized world. The ſubordinate ſocieties conſiſt of thirty 
members only; when their numbers exceed thirty, the 
exceſs is told off, and a new ſociety is founded, with in- 
ſtructions to make proſelytes. And in like manner, 
whenever their numbers exceed thirty, the exceſs be- 
comes the foundation of another club; theſe ſocieties 
elect delegates from each, who form committees of an 
higher order, which are called Baronial, and have the 
management and ſuperintendence of all the ſubordinate 
clubs or ſocieties in each barony; the baronial com- 
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mittees in like manner elect delegates in each county, 
who by the name of county committees, govern and 
direct the baronials. The county committees in like 
manner elect delegates, who form a ſuperintending pro- 
vincial committee, for the government and direction of 


the ſeveral county committees in each of the four pro- 


vinces; and theſe provincial directories appoint the gene- 
ral executive, whoſe ſtation is in the metropolis. Every 
member of the Union is bound by ſolemn and myſtic 
| oaths, one of which we know to be a general oath of 
ſecrecy; another, never to give evidence in any court of 
| Juſtice againſt a brother, let his crime be what it may; 
and a third, an oath of fidelity to the French Republic. 
The reſources of the Union are the ſeduction of the lower 
orders of the people, under the ſpecious pretext of Freedom 
and Equality; and every artifice which cunning and 

_ profligacy can ſuggeſt, has been practiſed to detach them 
from the eſtabliſhed Government and Conſtitution. The 
PrEss has been uſed with ſignal ſucceſs as an engine of 


rebellion : Sedition and treaſon have been circulated with 


unceaſing induſtry, in newſpapers and pamphlets, and 

| hand-bills and ſpeeches, and republican ſongs and politi- 
cal manifeſtos. Robbery, aſſaſſination, and maſſacre are 

the efficient powers of the Union, and are executed with 
prompt and unerring rigour by the order of every member 


of the executive in their ſeveral departments. The com- 


munication of their orders is ſo managed, as to render 


detection almoſt impoſſible. Each ſociety has its ſecretary, 


from the general executive down to the lower ſubordinate _ 
clubs, the members of which are generally uſed as the 
agents of the Union in all acts of outrage; and every 
order is communicated by the ſecretary of the ſuperior 
committee to the ſecretary of that committee or ſociety, 


which is next in immediate ſubordination to it; no 


| ſubordinate committee knows of whom its next ſuperior 


is compoſed; the accredited ſecretary vouches the order, 


from him it is received implicitly, and is communicated 


in like manner, till it reaches every member of the Union 
to whom it is addrefſed. The order is generally verbal, 


but if it be reduced to writing, the moment the perſon _ 1 


who is to receive and communicate it, is fully inſtructed, 
the paper is deſtroyed. Here then is a complete Revolu- 
tionary Government organized againſt the laws and eſtab- 
liſhed conſtitution ; and let me aſk the noble Lord, 


whether ſuch a combination is to be met or counterafted, 


much leſs diſſolved by the flow and technical forms of a 


5 regular Government; an inviſible power of infinite ſub- 


- tlety and extent, which has no fixed or permanent ſtation, IJ 


which acts by the ungoverned fury of a deſperate and 


ſavage race, and ſcatters univerſal deſolation and diſmay, 


at its ſovereign will and pleaſure. Such was the influence 
of this ſyſtem of terror, that ſeveral well-diſpoſed perſons 
were induced from mere apprehenſions for their perſonal 
: ſecurity to join the Union, and ſome of them have, 1 
fear, become reconciled by habit to this general league of 
miſchief ; under the ſame influence witneſſes were de- 
terred from coming forward to give teſtimony for the 
Crown, and every Juryman who ſhould dare to join in a 
| verdict of conviction was threatened with aſſaſſination. 
I have read a circular printed hand- bill which was pub- 
licly diſtributed in the diſturbed diſtricts in the courſe of 
the laſt ſummer, threatening every man who ſhould dare 
to execute the laws againſt a member of the Brotherhood 


with inevitable deſtruction, and in ſome counties this 5 


menace had its full effect. Has the noble Lord heard of 
the numberleſs murders which have been perpetrated by 
the orders of the [riſh union, for the crime of putting the 
laws of the country into a courſe of execution ? Has he 
heard of the murder of Mr. Butler, a clergyman and a 
magiſtrate? Has he heard of the murder of Mr. Kaipe, 
15 a clergyman 
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a clergyman. and a magiſtrate? Has he heard of the 
murder of Mr. Hamilton, a clergyman and a magiltrate, 
and the circumſtances of horror which attended it? This 
unhappy gentleman, who had been a Fellow of Trinity 
College, and had retired to a college Benefice in the 
1 85 county of Donegall, a man of exemplary piety and learn- 
ing, had been guilty of the heinous crime of inculcating 
habits of religion and morality and induſtry and due 
| ſubordination in a wild and remote diſtrict; he had alſo 
been guilty of exertion as a magiſtrate to ſtop the pro- 
greſs of treaſon, and was accordingly denounced by the 
Brotherhood. He had, as every other gentleman in the 
” fame predicament was obliged to do, converted his dwell- 


ing- houſe into a fortreſs, which was protected by a military 


: Cunt ; he had gone to Derry, but hearing of a diſturb>a 
ance in his neighbourhood, he fatally prepared to return 
and quiet it, intending to take ſhelter from his enemies 
| before the return of night. In this, however, he was pre- 
vented by a ſtorm, which made it impoſſible for him to 
repaſs a lake, on the edge of which his dwelling ſtood, 
and he went to the houſe of a friend, Mr. Waller, who 


had been alſo a Fellow of Trinity College, and who to 


dis misfortune received him. Whilſt this gentleman and - 
| his wife and children were quietly fitting with their gueſt 

dy the fire-lide, a volley of muſquetry was diſcharged into 

his houſe, which inſtantly killed Mrs. Waller, and this 
Vas their firſt notice of the attack. The ſavages who ſur- 
_ rounded the houſe cried out for Mr. Hamilton, and threa- 
tened to burn it unleſs he was delivered into their hands; 2 


when this unfortunate gentleman was dragged from his 
hiding place by the ſervants of his hoſt, delivered into the 
hands of his enemies, and butchered by them with ag- 
gravated circumſtances of barbarity too ſhocking to relate; 


his widow and helpleſs children have a penſion from the 


Crown, or they muſt have periſhed for want. Has the 
e To, ns 
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noble Lord 12254 of che murder of Mr. Cummins, whoſe 


crime was, that he had preſumed to enrol his name in a 
corps of Yeomanry, under the command of his Landlord, 
the Earl of Londonderry? Has he heard of the attempt to 
_ aſſaſſinate Mr. Johnſton, a magiſtrate in the populous 
| town of Liſburn? Has he heard of the recent murder of 
Colonel St. George, and of his hoſt Mr. Uniacke ? Has 
he heard of the recent murder of two dragoons who had 
| diſcovered to their officers an attempt to ſeduce them? In 
a2 word, let me aſk the noble Lord, whether he has heard 
of the numberleſs and atrocious deeds of maſſacre and af- 
ſaſſination, which form a part of the ſyſtem acted upon 
by the Iriſh brotherhood, and encouraged by the privi- 
leged orders of innovation? I hold the dark and bloody 
catalogue ! but will not proclaim to the civilized world the 


ſlate of cannibal barbariſm to which my unhappy _ 


has been brought back by theſe peſtilent and cowardly trai- 
tors. Theſe are the men of ſentiment whom the noble Lord 
is anxious to conciliate; theſe are the injured innocents, 
whoſe cauſe he has ſo often and ſo pathetically pleaded ; the 


injured innocents who deal in midnight robbery, conflagra- 


tion, and murder; and ſcatter terror and deſolation over the 


face of his devoted country! The noble Lord may con- 


template this ſcene of horror with coolneſs from another 
| kingdom; but he will not be ſurpriſed that the gentlemen 
of Ireland, whoſe exiſtence is at ſtake, do not view it 

with the ſame indifference. I know the noble Lord has 
declared his opinion that aſſaſſination forms no part of the 


ſyſtem which is acted upon by the Iriſh Brotherhood, and 


encouraged by the privileged orders of innovation. 1 
| know that he has declared his opinion that the numberleſs 
murders which have been committed in Ireland ſince the 


inſtitution of the Brotherhood, are but ſo many inſtances 


of private and ,individual ſpleen. Nay, more, I know | 


the nodle Lord has 5 inſinuated an opinion, that a 
neal 


493: 


: periodical paper publiſhed ; in the metropolis, which. re- 
commends aſſaſſination, and points out individuals for 
maſſacre, is printed and publiſhed by the connivance of 
the Iriſh Government, and forms a part of the ſyſtem 
| ated upon here and encouraged by the Britiſh Cabinet. 
If the noble Lord continues to hold that opinion, I will 


for the preſent leave him in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of 


it, and ſhall only recommend to him to peruſe attentively 
printed reports of the trial of twelve men convicted of 


5 2 conſpiracy to murder a ſoldier in the brigade of 


artillery, who had ventured to reveal to his officers 


aan attempt made to ſeduce him, and of the trial of 
ſome domeſtics of Lord Carhampton who were con- 
victed of a conſpiracy to murder him. If the noble 


Lord doubts the authenticity of theſe reports, I beg to refer 
| him to the Judges who preſided at the trials. When 
public juſtice was thus ſubverted ; when the laws were 
openly inſulted and beaten down; when every gentleman 


who had courage to remain in his county was marked for 


. aſſaſſination, and had no protection under his own roof 


dut from a military guard; when a plan was actually 
ſormed, and nearly ripe for execution, to diſarm and cut 
off the ſoldiery thus diſperſed in ſmall bodies for the pro- 


tection of individuals; when a fierce and ſavage foreign 


enemy hung upon the Iriſh coaſt, what alternative remain- 


ed for the Executive Government, but to ſurrender at 


diſcretion to a horde of traitorous barbarians, or to uſe 
the force entruſted to it for ſelf-defence and ſelf- preſerva- 


tion? And what would have been the folly and debility 


of the Government, which could have heſitated to aſſert 
itſelf with vigour and decifion at ſuch a criſis? Lord 


Camden did not heſitate, but, as became him, iſſued an or- 


der on the 3d of March, to diſarm the rebels in the 


Northern diſtrict: and if he had not iſſued the order, I do 


not ſcruple to ſay, that he would have betrayed his truft. 


. 

In giving the order, he is ſupported by an Addreſs nearly 
Unanimous of both Houſes of Parliament, and I might 
reſt his juſtification on that Addreſs; but as the noble 


Lord has roundly aſſerted in another place, that the order 
iſſued by Lord Camden for diſarming the Northern rebels 


s given up to be illegal, I now meet him on the point, 


and am ready to maintain that the order-was, not only 
- ſtrictly legal under the circumſtances in which it was iſſu- 
ed; but that Lord Camden, if he had withheld it, would 
have been deeply reſponſible for the miſchiefs which muſt 
have ariſen from his omiſſion. The conſtitution of theſe : 
0 kingdoms muſt be ſtrangely defective indeed, if it has not 
in it a principle of ſelf-preſervation; I very well know that 


ir has no ſuch defect, and therefore, when the ordinary 
| courſe of the municipal law, and the utmoſt exertions of 
civil magiſtrates prove ineffeCtual for the protection of the 


Conſtitution, and for the ſafety and protection of his Ma- 
jeſty's peaceable and loyal ſubjects, it is the bounden duty 
of the Executive Government to call in the aid of the mili- 


tary power, for the ſuppreſſion of treaſon and rebellion, 


and for the ſafety and maintenance of the Conſtitution. 
It was upon this principle that an order was iſſued in 
1779, to the military force of England to act, when the 


city of London was attacked by a fanatical banditti, who 


had well nigh made themſelves maſters of it. That order 
probably ſaved the Britiſh empire; and I have no doubt 


that the order iſſued here for diſarming the Northern 


rebels, was eſſential for the ſalvation of the kingdom of 
Ireland. The Miniſter who iſſues ſuch an order, is deep- 
ly reſponſible for the act; if he does it wantonly and on 
light grounds, he is highly criminal ; but if the occaſion 
demands fuch an exertion of authority for the preſervation 
of the ſtate, the Miniſter who withholds it is reſponſible 
for all the evil which may ariſe from ſuch an act of timi- 


15 dity ;—of his reſponkbility Parliament is to judge :—the 


Miniſter 
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in my hand, and when the noble Lord hears what they are, 
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Miniſter who iſſues ſuch an order wantonly, or who with- 
holds it improperly, is ſubject to impeachment; but the 
approbation of both Houſes of Parliament is, by the con- 

ſtitution of theſe kingdoms, his full juſtification either for 
iſſuing or withholding the order. And therefore, I pre- 
ſume, when the noble Lord condemned the order iſſued 

by Lord Camden for diſarming the Northern rebels as 
avowedly illegal, he was not apprized that it received the 


full, and nearly unanimous approbation of both Houſes of 


Parliament: and, I muſt ſay, that this is, I believe, the 
firſt inſtance which has occurred in the annals of the 
Britiſh empire, in which the King's Miniſter has been cal- 

led to make his defence for ſuppreſling a rebellion ; for 

iſſuing an order, when the kingdom was threatened with 

F | invaſion, to ſeize arms in the hands of traitors, who waited _ 
only to join the invaders; arms in which they had no 

right but by robbery and treaſon, which they uſed in the 
interval, to terrify the weak into an union with them, and 
to murder every man who had virtue and conſtancy to 
| adhere to his allegiance. The noble Lord has been pleaſed 
on this night to diſclaim any charge of miſconduct by the 
army in executing this order; but in exculpating his 
brother ſoldiers he redoubles his charge againſt the Iriſh | 
Government, and imputes all the aſſumed miſconduct 
| which he ſtated in another place, to the inſtructions given 
by Lord Camden to the General Oſhcer who commands 
in that diſtrict. For the preſent, I paſs by the fingular 
apology which he has made for his brother officers, aud 
put it to the noble Lord, why he has ventured to make 
| ſuch a random charge againſt the Executive Government, 
when he might have bad preciſe information on the ſub- 
ject, by moving an addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, to 
+defire that he would be pleaſed to order a copy of theſe 


inſtructions to be laid on the table. I have a copy of them 


he 
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be will judge whether the charges which he has hazarded 
againſt Lord Camden, have a colour of juſtice. 


In obedience to theſe orders, General Leake did proceed : 
to diſarm the rebels in the northern diſtrict, and executed 


this ſervice with all the moderation, ability and diſcretion, 


which have always marked his character as a gentleman 
and an officer; and in executing this ſervice, he did, 
amongſt others, diſarm the rebels of the noble Lord's town 
of Ballinahinch, which, I am ſorry to ſay, has been for 
ſome years a main-citadel of treaſon. In proportion to its 
ſize, it may vie in treaſon with the town of Belfaſt. The 
noble Lord is of a different opinion, and bas very fairly 
aſſigned his reaſons; he ſays, that he explained to his 
tenants in the town and its vicinity the horrors of Repub- 


licaniſm, the many advantages of the Government and he 


Conſtitution under which they live ; and above all, that 
he explained to them the ſplendid virtues of the Heir Ap- 
parent of the crown; that they all made to him the moſt 
unbounded profeſſions of loyalty, in which however he 
would not have put implicit confidence, if he had not ob- 
ſerved the countenance of every man to whom he had ad- 
dreſſed himſelf, beam with joy and triumphant affection, 
when he mentioned the name and ſplendid virtues of his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales. Giving the noble 
Lord full credit as a phyſiognomiſt, I muſt conclude, if he 
will excuſe me for a little profeſſional pedantry, that the 
| loyalty of his town of Ballinabinch is in abeyance, during 
the life of bis preſent Majeſty. And, as the noble Lord 
has very fairly itated the grounds of his opinion, I will as 
frankly ſtate the grounds of mine; and firſt, let me refer 
the noble Lord to the War-Office, where he will find 
minutes of the General Court Martial, which tried and 
condemued ſeveral ſoldiers of a regiment of militia, four of 
v whom were ſhot, and he will there find, that theſe unhappy 
men were feduced into a confpiracy by the people of his 
50 town 
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town of Ballinahinch, to betray to the rebels of Belfaſt, the 
military poſts which it was their duty to defend, and that 
they were alſo ſeduced to accept of military commiſſions, 
and military rank in the revolutionary army of Belfaſt and 
| Ballinahinch, which was then organized, and waited enly 
the opportunity to come forth in battle array. Let me 
refer the noble Lord to General Leake, for another proof 
of loyalty in the town of Ballinahinch; when he ſum- 
moned the inhabitants to deliver up their arms, they re- 
fuſed to obey him, but on being threatened with ſeverity 
3 they perſiſted in this refuſal, they did deliver up their 


arms, and amongſt other weapons, no inconſiderable number 


of pikes. Are pikes conſtitutional arguments for Parlia- 5 
mentary Reform? Are pikes emblems of loyalty ? Is tbe 


ſeduction of the King's troops-a ſymptom of loyalty ? 


And are theſe the dutiful and affectionate offerings of the = 
noble Lord's tenants and dependents, to the rifing virtues 
of the Heir Apparent of the Crown? Does the noble 


Lord forget that his domeſtics were tainted with the ge- 


neral contagion? That his gardener and groom, in the 


preſence of Mr. Hamilton, a magiſtrate, the noble Lord's 


manager and agent, acknowledged themſelves to be mem- 
bers of the Union, and acknowledged that pikes and pike. 


| ſhafts had been concealed in his timber-yard; and on 
ſearching for them, Mr. Hamilton did frankly confeſs 


his opinion, that they had been removed but the night 
before General Leake's arrival in the village. The noble 


Lurd will not, 1 hope, ſuppoſe me to inſinuate that this 4 


concealment was made with his knowledge, or counte- 
nanced by him. The moſt natural place for concealing 

pikes and pike-ſhafts, was the houſe and its appendages 
of a nobleman in his abſence, whoſe ſervants and depend- 
| ents had been ſeduced into a traitorous conſpiracy againſt 
the State. His name and rank were very naturally ſup- 
poſcd to caſt a a protection around the place of his 
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1 
occaſional reſidence, and to bafſſe all ſuſpicion that it was 
become a ſanctuary of rebellion. The noble Lord ſtated, 
that the imputation of diſloyalty on his town of Ballina- 
hinch, reſted only on the evidence of a man of the name 
of Daniel Morgan, whom he repreſents to have been of in- 
famous character; but the noble Lord forgot to mention 


the fate of Morgan. That Daniel Morgan did give an in- 


formation before one of the Judges of the Court of King's 
Bench, of treaſons committed, and treaſons meditated, 
by many of the inhabitants of Ballinahinch, is moſt true ; 
it is equally true, that ſubſequent events have very fully 
verified every article of his information, and that he was 
murdered in conſequence of the diſcoveries which he had 


preſumed to make. This unhappy man, after he had 
ſworn his information, went to the town of Down- 


military guard; but having ventured to go into the coun- 


try at the diſtance of ſome miles, on a viſit to his wife, 
- who had taken refuge at her father's houſe, he was mur- 

dered there, by a band of ruffians who came on horſeback 
upon this miſſion; and it was diſtinctly aſcertained, that 
on the night when this murder was committed, a number 


of perſons had ſallied from Ballinahinch on horſeback, fo 


that it is at the leaſt highly probable, that the aſſaſſins or- 


dered upon this ſervice, were ſelected from the loyaliſts 


of that peaceable town. Within the laſt two months, 
under pretence of celebrating the noble Lord's birth-day, 
the centigels on duty there were made drunk, and this 
opportunity was taken to rob the King's ſtores of ſome 
hundreds of ball cartridges: Such is the ſtate of the noble 
Lord's town of Ballinahinch, which he has been taught 
to believe to be a model of ſentimental and enthuſiaftic 
loyalty : and if he has been fo groſsly duped and mifled 
in the opinions which he has imbibed of his own imme- 
diate tenants and dependents, what muſt be the extent of 
his dupery with reſpect to the kingdom at large? 
1 e A 1 5 The 
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The noble Lord has thought 0 on this night to re- 


tract the charges originally advanced by bim againſt the 
army of Ireland, and to declare that the exceſſes and 


extravagancies of which he complained, were com- 


mitted under the direct and immediate orders of the 
Executive Government. The particular inſtances of mili- 
_ tary outrage adduced by the noble Lord were“ The 
_ deſtruction of the printing-preſs of a newſpaper, called 
the Northern Star, at Belfaſt. The ſtory of a child in 


convulſions, whoſe nurſe was ordered to extinguiſh her 


lights. The picketing one blackſmith, and half. ſtrang- 
| ling another.” As to the firſt of theſe charges, in the 


terms in which it was originally advanced by the noble 
Lord, an indifferent and uninformed hearer would have 


| imagined, that a regiment headed by its officers had at 

| noon day marched, with drums beating and colours 
flying, under the eye of a General Officer at head- 
5 quarters, to demoliſh the houſe and the printing-preſs of 


a news printer who had made himſelf obnoxious to the 


Executive Government. But what is the fact, of which 
the noble Lord certainly might have been fully and diſ- 
tinctly apprized ? A regiment of militia which I am well 
informed, until it was cantoned at Belfaſt and Ballina- 
hinch, was conſidered as one of the beſt behaved and beſt _ 
_ diſciplined regiments in the ſervice, had been corrupted 
by traitors in both quarters; ſeveral of the ſoldiers had 


been capitally convicted by the ſentence of a General 
Court Martial, and four of them had been ſhot -upon 


clear evidence that they had yielded to the ſeduQtion prac- 


tiſed upon them. The regiment, to retrieve its character, 


ſubſcribed to a fund for diſcovering and puniſhing any 
new attempt to ſeduce the ſoldiery, and made a declara- 
tion of determined loyalty to their King and his Govern- 
ment. A body of the ſoldiers attended by ſome non-com- 
miſſioned officers not on duty, weut to the printer's oflice 

7 to 
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to deſire that this declaration of loyalty might be printed 
in his newſpaper, offering to pay for it: he refuſæd to re- 
ceive their advertiſement, and accompanied his refuſal 
vwith ſome taunting reflections on the ſoldiers, who did at 


| the inſtant, goaded with the recent execution of their 
companions, which they attributed, perhaps with ſome . 


degree of reaſon, to the poiſon diffuſed by the Northern 
Star, and with the taunting refuſal of the Printer to re- 


ceieive the declaration which they would have publiſhed, 


proceed to acts of violence againſt him, and did very 


nearly deſtroy his types and printing-preſs. Colonel 


Leſlie, who commanded the regiment, almoſt immediately 


- interpoſed, brought off his men, and ſhut them up in their 
_ Barrack; however, while he was thus engaged, another 


party, compoſed principally of yeomanry, who were not in 5 
uniform, again attacked the printer's houſe, and completed 


the deſtruction of his types and printing - preſs. Let me aſk 


the noble Lord, whether he will venture gravely to aſſert in a 
this aſſembly, that he believes this outrage upon military diſ- 


cipline and the municipal law, to havg been contrived and 


committed under the immediate direction of Lord Camden? 


and if he will venture to make the aſſertion, let me aſæk 


| Leake, and the officers under his command to be, that 

they have tamely ſuffered the King's repreſentative to paſs 
dy them, and to iſſue ſecret orders to the ſoldiery under 
their command, to go forth as a mob, to the utter ſubver- 


ſion of military diſcipline ? Am I to underſtand his apology . 


for his brother officers to be, that they hold their military 
ſituations under a Government which has maintained a 
ſecret correſpondence and communication with the fol- 
diery under their command, and has ſtimulated them to 
acts of outrage, which the noble Lord did diſtinctly in his 
firſt ſtatement upon this ſubject infinuate, as ſcandalous 
and diſgraceful to the military character in Ireland? If 
8 this 
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this be the noble Lord's apology for General Leake, and 


for the officers in command in his diſtrict, in pure reſpet 
for them, I beg to deprecate it; and in pure reſpect for 


_ theſe deſerving officers, I beg of the noble Lord to abide 
by his firſt charge againſt them, however ill founded. The 
| ſecond inſtance of military exceſs and extravagance, is the 
rigorous enforcement of that obſolete badge of ſervitude _ 
the curfew : „The ſtory of the nurſe and child: I have 
taken ſome pains to come at the truth of this ſtory, and 
the reſult has been, that I find a light had been challenged 
dy order of the officer commanding a patrole in the neigh- 
bdourhood of Downpatrick, at two different times, and in 
two different houſes, both, however, ſituated in a pro- 
. claimed diſtrict; in one of theſe houſes a child lay in con- 
vulſions, and it ſo happened, that the officer who com- 
manded the patrole, was alſo the regimental ſurgeon; he 
went into the houſe, and finding on examination that a 
child lay in convulſions, he ſuffered its parents to keep their 
lights burning, and early on the next day returned to them 
for the purpoſe of affording medical aſſiſtance to the infant. 
The other inſtance of the enforcement of the curfew, hap- 
pened at the houſe of a man of the name of Carſon, whoſe 
lights were burning after eleven o'clock ; on being called to 
dy the patrole to extinguiſh them, and not complying imme» 
- diately, a ſoldier broke a pane of glaſs in one of his win» 
dos; and fo far was Carſon from complaining of the 


injury, that he went the next day to Colonel Bainbridge, 


| who commanded at Downpatrick, and apologized to him 
for not having aſked permiſſion to keep his lights burning 


to ſo late an hour, which had never been denied when he 
had applied for it; and it is a fact which I cannot avoid 
ſtating, that within the laſt week, Mr. George Crozier, 


the noble Lord's land-ſteward, and ſolicitor at law, did 


preſs this ſame Mr. Carſon to furniſh him with the parti- 
culars which had attended this grievous enforcement of 
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the curfew ; ; that Carſon told him, he had not any onde 
of complaint: to which Mr. Crozier replied, that unleſs be 


would furniſh him with the detail of this military extrava- 


gance, he ſhould be dragged to the bar of the Houſe of 


Lords, and examined to it on his ozth. So much for the a 


| ſtory of the nurſe and child—and now for the ſtory of the 
half: ſtrangled and picketed blackſmith. An information 
| had been made on oath before Mr. Maxwell, a Magiſtrate, 

that a blackſmith, of the name of Kirke or Shaw, bad 


nufactured in great numbers for the rebels in and about 


Downpatrick ; accordingly Mr. Maxwell went out with _ 
flank company under the command of a field officer, to 
| ſearch for theſe pike-heads ; Mr. Maxwell apprehended the Re, 


blackſmith, who denied poſitively that he had ever manu= 
| faftured a ſingle pike- head; the ſerjeant and ſome of the | 
ſoldiers puta rope round his neck and drew it over a beam, 


in the hope of terrifying him into a confeſſion, but he was 
not ſuſpended. The Magiſtrate then brought him into 
the town of Downpatrick, where the Colonel of a fencible 
_ regiment, who has died ſince, put him on the picket, and | 
| he did immediately diſcover the names of ſeveral perſons 


for whom he had manufactured pike-heads: In conſe- 


- quence of which diſcovery, nearly two hundred pikes were 
| ſeized or brought in within two days. Let me here requeſt 
of the noble Lord to reflect on the number of probable _ 
murders which were prevented by this act of military feve- 

rity, and appeal to his candour and good ſenſe, whether 

the injurp done to ſociety in putting Mr. Shaw on the 
picket, is in any degree to be put in competition with the 
injury which muſt have ariſen, in leaving two hundred 
Pikes of his manufacture in the hands of the rebels and 
aſſaſſins of that diſturbed diſtrict ? I deplore as fincerely - 
as the noble Lord can do, theſe neceſſary acts of ſeverity ; 
but the Executive Government was reduced to the pain- 
ful 
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ful alternative of uſing the force entruſted to it in defence 
of the King's peaceable and well-affected ſubjects, or of 
tamely giving them up to the fury of a fierce and ſavage 
democracy. Every man of feeling muſt lament the pain- 
ful duties which are impoſed on military officers employed 
in the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion. The noble Lord was 
employed on this ſervice in America, where he was redu- 
ced to the painful, but I am confident the indiſpenſable 


duty of ordering a gentleman who bore the commiſſion of 


_ a Colonel, to ſummary execution, without the formality 
of a trial. He will readily perceive that I allude to the 


aelnſe of Colonel Iſaac Haynes, who was hanged at Charleſ- 


ton in the year 1781. This gentleman had taken the | 


do his plantation ſome miles up the country; the uſe 


which he made of this indulgence was, to excite ſedition, ; 
diſaffection and diſturbance in the adjacent diſtrict; to 


8 terrify the weak and timid into an Union with him; and to 


murder every man who had conſtancy to reſiſt his ſolicita- 


tions. Of this deſcription was an Iriſhman of the name of 


Creighton, whoſe houſe he ſurrounded with an armed 
banditti in order to murder him; but Creighton had 
time to make his eſcape to Charleſtown, and a patrole 
| having come up with Haynes, and ſeized him; on identi- 
fying his perſon by a court of enquiry, he was hanged at 
_ Charleſtown by order of the noble Lord, and of Colonel 


Balfour. I ſtate theſe facts from the printed Reports of 
the Debates of the Britiſh Houſe of Lords, in Febru- 


ary 1782 : and upon the ſame authority I will ſtate, that 


the defence made for the noble Lord in that aſſembly by a 


near friend and connection of his was, that the Com- 

mander in Chief had fully approved of the execution of 
Colonel Haynes, and that fimilar executions had taken 
place in hundreds of inſtances during the American war. 
Let me repeat, that I do not allude to this act of extreme 
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military ſeverity in any manner with a view to condemn 
it: Lam confident that the noble Lord in iſſuing his order, 
felt that it was an act on his part of painful and indiſ- 
penſable duty but with that feeling in his mind, I can- 
not but wonder that the noble Lord has brought forward 
the ſtory of the curfew, and the ſtory of the inquiſition, 
the ſtory of the nurſe and child, and the ſtory of the 
|  backſmith, more eſpecially when I recolle& the ſtrong 
comment which the noble Lord has tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity upon a propoſed parliamentary enquiry into the exe- 
| cution of Colonel Haynes, as an unpardonable abuſe, in 

| his opinion, of parliamentary privilege and authority. 


2 = Soon after Lord Camden had iſſued his order for diſarm- 


ing the rebels in the Northern diſtrict, he was enabled to 


come at evidence the moſt diſtinct and ſatisfactory of the 
| ſyſtem of treaſon eſtabliſhed by the Iriſh Brotherhood, and 


the means by which this diſcovery was made were purely 

accidental. A man of the name of Newell, an United 

' Iriſhman, by profeſſion a portrait painter, had been a mem- 
ber of one of the ſuperior committees of the Brotherhood; 
he had gone to the houſe of a gentleman in the county of 
Down, whoſe loyalty was unqueſtioned, to draw por- 
| traits of ſome of his family; and being prevented by fick- 


neſs from attending his committee of the Brotherhood for 


more than a fortnight, he was immediately ſuſpected of 
having betrayed the ſecrets of the Brotherhood to his em- 
ployer, and marked accordingly for aſſaſſination. An at- 
_ tempt was made to execute this ſentence upon him by 
night in the town of Belfaſt; when, finding himſelf de- 


” nounced, be gave information which enabled the Execu- 


tive Government to ſeize three committees, with all their 
papers, in the very act of traitorous council. Theſe 

papers were referred to Secret Commitees of both Houſes 
of Parliament; and the noble Lord acknowledges, that he 

has read the reports made by them; bu he bas this night 
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pretty plainly inſinuated, that he conſiders the committees 
who made their reports, and the two houſes who con- 
_ curred with them, to be little ſhort of dupes and drivellers, 


inaſmuch as he has diſcovered, by a confeſſion made by 


Newell and by another man of the name of Smith, which 
de has read ſince his laſt arrival in Ireland, that the evi- 


dence given by both is falſe and fabricated. Let me aſk 


the noble Lord, whether he has been favoured with the 


confeſſion of the worthy gentleman who bribed this Smith 


and Newell to make ſuch a declaration? Has the gentle- 


man, who paid each of them a ſum of 4ool. favoured the 


noble Lord with a detailed account of that tranſaftion ? 
And has Mr. Newell ſatisfied the noble Lord by his con- 3 
feſſion, that the papers ſeized at Belfaſt, and referred to 
both Houſes of Parliament, are alſo falſe and fabricated ? 
Has Mr. Newell's confeſſion, which the noble Lord has 


read ſatisfied him, that the official returns of cannon, and | 


muſquets, and military ſtores, of ſoldiers organized for a 

_ revolutionary army; the official plan of a revolutionary 

committee; the projected ſcheme of maſſacre and confil- 

cation, all reduced to writing, and ſeized upon three dif- 

tin committees of treaſon ſitting in council, are fiction 
and fabrication? Has Mr. Newell's confeſſion, which 
the noble Lord has read ſince his laſt arrival in Ireland, 

| ſatisfied him that the report of the committee of this 
Houſe, ſtating that it appeared diſtintly to them 
that an ambaſſador had been ſent from hence by the 
Brotherhood in the year 1795, to treat with the executive 
directory of the French Republic, is alſo mere fiction and 
deluſion? And will the noble Lord gravely infinuate, that 


the Lords and Commons of Ireland are dupes and drivel- 
lers? And that the noble Lord, by his reſidence in ano- 


ther country, or by his occaſional viſits in Ireland, where 
he is ſurrounded by men who are anxious to deceive him, 


is now enabled to correct their errors and deluſions? 
With 


(43) 
With all reſpect to the noble Lord it is an aſſumption, on 
his part, to which I muſt take leave to enter my proteſt ; 
and I doubt not I ſhall be joined by a very great majority 
indeed of the gentlemen who feel a permanent intereſt in 
the ſafety of this country. Upon the reports made to 
both Houſes of Parliament, they voted a joint and unani- 
mous addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant, defiring that he 


military entruſted to him for the ſuppreſſion of exiſting re- 


|  bellion; and in conſequence of this addreſs, his Excellency 


did, with the advice and concurrence of his Privy Council, 
| iffue a proclamation notifying to all his Majeſty's ſubjefts, 
that he had, in purſuance of the joint addreſs of both 

Houſes of Parliament, ifſued his orders to all executive 
_ officers civil and military to maintain the public peace, 
and to ſuppreſs treaſon, rebellion and inſurrection; and in 
the body of this proclamation, his Excellency did offer full 
| pardon and indemnity to all perſons who ſhould within a 
_ reaſonable time, I think fix weeks, return to thel alle- 
|  giance; and the term for coming in was extended by 
| ſubſequent proclamation, I think to ſix weeks more. The 
noble Lord will not, I am confident, condemn a procla- 
mation here, thus iſſued under the authority of both 
_ Houſes of Parliament; and I truſt he will not condemn it 
a ſecond time in another place. And when the noble 
Lord was pleaſed on this night to impute ſome of the ex- 
ceſſes of which he complained, to the orders or inſtruc- 
tions given to the Commander in Chief by Lord Camden, 
1 muſt again ſtate to him my ſurpriſe that he ſhould 
make ſuch a vague and random charge againſt his Excel- 
lency, when he might have had preciſe and accurate in- 
formation on the ſubject, by moving for a copy of the 
inſtructions. I have in my hand a copy of Lord Camden's 
inſtructions to the Commander in Chief, and of his gene- 


ral order iſſued in purſuance of them, which I will aifo 
read to the noble Lord, 


The | 


would exert the whole energy of the powers civil and 
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. 
The vigorous meaſures adopted by Lord Camden, in 


"= he was ſo fully ſupported by both Houſes of Par- 
 hament, had in a great meaſure ſiopped the progreſs of 
faoebelſion, when it was again ſet into motion by a moſt * 
. prepoſterous proceeding, inſtituted by ſome gentlemen. = - 
rank and fortune 1 in the county of Down. Early in the 
laſt Summer, it was reported that a change of Britiſh mi- 
niſters was in agitation, and I have been well informed 
that a letter from a nobleman, who ĩt was ſuppoſed would 
take a lead in the new Cabinet, was read at a tavern in 
| this town, to a motley aſſembly of United Iriſhmen and 
others, exhorting them to ſet the people of Ireland to 
Work in the way of addrefſes to his Majeſty, for, that the 
critical time had arrived, when the ſupport, of the new 
_ embryo Cabinet was eſſential. And at this critical time, 
When the whole of the county of Down was proclaimed . 
by law to be in a ſtate of inſurreQion, and when it had 
| recently been a general ſcene of midnight robbery, con- 
of Aagration and murder, an advertiſement appeared inthe 
p dune prints, calling on the High. Sheriff to convene. the E 
inhabitants of the county without diſtinction, whether. 
| inſurgents or not, to meet, in order to frame a petition to 
his. Majeſty for the diſmiſſal of his. Miniſters ; and what 
| ſeems ſcarcely credible, amongſt the perſons who ſigned 
i this curious requiſition to the Sheriff, were the names of 
; ſome Magiſtrates who firſt memorialed the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Council to proclaim the county under the inſur- 
1 rection act, as was the name of a Reverend Prelate, who 
5 L fee i in his place on this night, for the firſt time that he. 
has appeared there for years, The High Sheriff, much to 
his, credit, refuſed to comply with this monſtrous requiſi- 
tion made, to him to collect the inſurgents of the county 
of Down by colour of his authority; and the gentlemen 
who had formed this project for bringipg together a body 
of ten ox twenty thouſand of them, gave it up, as they pro- 


feſled, 
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feſſed, only from an apprehenſion that ſuch a tumultuous 
aſſembly would have been diſperſed. by the Magiſtrates. 

But the petition was framed, and, if I have been well in- 


formed, that Reverend Prelate not only figned it, but did 


without reſerve ſolicit fignatures to it; and if I have been 
well, informed, a clergyman of the eſtabliſhed Church, a 
member of the Chapter of the Cathedral of Down, did 
read this petition from the pulpit in a Difſenter's Meeting- 
| bouſe, and publicly ſolicit his auditory to put their names 
to it. I mention this circumſtance in the hearing of that 


Reverend Prelate, that be may enquire into it at his next 
viſitation, and if he finds that ſuch an act of profane inde- 


corum was committed by a member of his Chapter, be 
may inflict a cenſure upon him adequate to his offence. 
This petition has appeared in all the public prints; it ſets 


out by a complaint that the war and the miſconduct of 
Miniſters have deſtroyed the manufactures and the trade of 


that diſtrict. It is a diſcovery reſerved for that ſagacious pre- 7 


5 late, and his more ſagacious compeers, that a war which has 
frrayaged the German empire mult leſſen the demand for Iriſh 


| linens. But how does the fact bear them out in this aſſer- 


tion? The value of linens exported from Ireland in the four 
years prior to the war, from 1788 to 1791 incluſive, is nine 


millions four hundred and fifty-eight thouſand two hun- 


quent years, from 1792 to 1795 incluſive, is eleven millions 


' fix hundred and fixty-two thouſand one hundred and fifty- 


| Give pounds; ſo that it appears diſtiuctiy, that in the ürſt 


four years of the war the linen manufacture, the ſtaple of 
Ireland, and the only manufacture of the Northern dif- 
trict, has encreaſed to the amount in value of more than 
two millions two hundred thouſand pounds, over and 
above the amount of it in the four correſponding years 
prior to the war; and in the year 1796, which I have not 
taken into this calculation, the value of linen exported, 
was 


| rf y- | 


was three millions one hundred and thirteen thouſand, fix 


hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds, a ſum infinitely greater 


than the export had ever before amounted to in any one 
| year, ſince the linen manufacture was firſt eſtabliſhed in 
Ireland. So much for the veracity of that Reverend Pre- 
late, and his co-petitioners in this firſt aſſertion carried by 
them to the foot of the Throne. It is perfectly true, that 
in the laſt year (1797) the export of linen fell above ten 
millions of yards; but if that Right Rev. Prelate and his 
compeers, had thought fit to ſtate truth to his Majeſty, they 
would have ſtated, that the linen weavers of the county of 
| Down had altogether deſerted their looms, and addicted 
| themſelves to politics; they would have ſtated to his 
Majeſty that they had exchanged their Shuttles for pikes 
and muſkets and cannon ; that their nights were devoted 


to every ſpecies of exceſs and outrage, and therefore, that 
a total ſtop was put to ſober and honeſt exertion amongſt 


the lower order of the people; and if the Right Reve- 
rend Prelate and his compeers had told truth to bis Majeſty, 
they would have ſtated, that their petition, fraught as it is 
with virulent falſehood and miſrepreſentation, had been 
hawked about the county for the miſchievous purpoſe of 


enflaming the minds of the people, and of diverting them 


from habits of ſober induſtry, and ſubmiſſion to the laws, 


and that this wiſe and patriotic effort had its full effect. 


With equal veracity it is ſtated to his Majeſty, that the 
commerce of that diſtrict has been annihilated-by the war 
and by the miſconduct of Miniſters ; how does the fact 
bear them out in this aſſertion? By official returns from 
the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms it appears, that the cuſ- 


tom of the port of Belfaſt, for the four years of the war 
compared with the four correſponding years prior to it, 


| have not fallen, on an average, quite ſeven thouſand 
pounds a year ; although the importation of foreign ſpirits 
has * wholly ceaſed, and 3 it is perfeQly 


notorious, 
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| notorious, that Fnce the year 1791, the town of Belfaſt 8 
bas been a citadel of treaſon, a circumſtance not much 


in favour of its credit in foreign countries. Perhaps 
the Right Rev. Prelate will tell me that the repreſentation 
to his Majeſty went not to any particular diſtrict, but 
to the kingdom at large; here again I meet him with of- 
 ficial documents, from which it appears that on a compa- 
rative view of the trade of Ireland, exports and imports, 
during eight years, ended at Lady-day 1797, there is an 
a accruing balance in her favour of more than fix millions 
five hundred and forty thouſand pounds; and the increaſe 


ol hertonnage has been ſeventeen thouſand eight hundred, 


ſeventy- two tons in the ſame period. This is the country, 
Whoſe trade and manufactures the Right Rev. Prelate re- 


_ preſents to his ſovereign, as annihilated by the war and _ 


by the miſconduct of miniſters! this is the country which 
he repreſents to his ſovereign as ſinking under the weight 
of miſgovernment! this is the country which his ſovereign | 

is to reſcue from impending ruin only, by a radical par- 
| liamentary reform! But what will that Right Reverend 

Prelate ſay for himſelf in having joined in a repreſentation 


to his Majeſty, that the moff conflitutional and loyal meant 
FE ſeeking redreſs, have been oppoſed by the moſt uncon- 


ſtitutional and illegal coercions? What will that Right 
Rev. Prelate, a Biſhop of the eſtabliſhed Church, ſay for 
himſelf, in having thus juſtified to his flock an organized 
ſyſtem of murder and robbery, and midnight conflagration, 
as the moſt conſtitutional and loyal means of ſeeking re- 
dees, and in approaching his Sovereign with this preme- 
ditated and unbluſhing impoſition ? And is there ſal- 
vation for a country, in which gentlemen of rank and 
fortune, headed by a Chriſtian Biſhop, can be miſled 
into ſuch acts of criminal folly and levity, not to beſtow 
upon them a harſher epithet ? About the ſame period a 
ſimilar act of wiſdom was committed in the county of 


Eildare, 
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KY Kildare, and a fimilar petition was hawked about a 
county for ſignatures, to which it is ſaid the name of a 


mendicant cripple is affixed, whoſe ſtation for more tban 
twenty years has been on the high way at half a mile diſ- 


tance from Naas, and who muſt be familiar to every 
| gentleman that has travelled on the ſouthern road; and 1 
| have been informed by unqueſtioned authority, that a 
peer of the realm did ſpend an entire day in the little town 


of Leixlip ſoliciting fignatures to this petition, and 
that his canvaſs was retarded more than an hour by a 
| blackſmith, who reſiſted the importunities practiſed upon 


him to forſake his hammer and his anvil, and to addict 


„„ | himſelf to the politics of his noble preceptor. What was ; 
the conſequence of this act of criminal folly in the county 


of Kildare? From a ſtate of petfeCt tranquillity and 
good order, it became almoſt immediately a ſcene of 


general tumult and outrage, inſomuch that the refident 


_ gentlemen were compelled to ſeek for ſafety and protec- 

tion by maintaining regular military garriſons in their 

| houſes, and fortifying every part of them, which was 
open to affault; and ſuch was the baſe and brutal ſpirit of 


the inſurgents, that their beſt benefactors were marked 85 


for deſtruction. Mr. Conolly, who had ſpent the whole 
of his life and a princely fortune amongſt them, who was 
more than ſeconded in acts of unbounded charity and be- 
nevolence by that excellent woman, who, if perfection 


54 te the lot of human nature, is a model of it ; who has 


Nh oyed the whole of her life in adminiſtering comfort 

| whe yep in AMAR of miles arbund her, as if they 
| were members of her family, who has fed the hungry 
and cloathed' the naked, and healed the ſick, and brought 
up their children in the ways of religion and virtue, and 
honeſt induſtry; Mr. Conolly and this moſt excellent 

lady were marked as the objects of plunder and deftruc- 


tion, by the wretches who had exiſted for a courſe of 


4--W- } 
more than thirty years by their bounty. And this gentle - 
man and his lady, who have thus devoted their lives, and 
a great and princely fortune, to acts of unbounded bene- 
| ficence in a circuit of miles around them, are at this 
moment indebted for perſonal ſafety in their manſion- 
| houſe, to the protection of a military guard, and dare 
not make uſe of the lower apartments in it, under the ap- 
prehenſion of a midnight ſalute of muſquetry. And the 
noble Lord may reſt aſſured, if he ſhould return to his 
country reſidence in Ireland, he may meet the fate from 
the loyaliſts of Ballinahinch which was intended for Mr. 
Conolly by gentlemen of the ſame ſtamp at Celbridge. 
- Notwithſtanding the patriotic efforts of ſome worthy 
and Reverend gentlemen in the county of Down to per- 
| ſuade the people that their commerce and manufactures 
were annihilated, and that the acts of outrage and rebel- 
lion into which they were ſeduced, are the moſt loyal and 
_ conſtitutional means of redreſs, order and tranquillity | 
| were reſtored in the courſe of the laſt Summer in a con- 
 fiderable part of that diſtrict; a very great number of 
deſtructive weapons had been ſeized and ſecured in the 
King's ſtores: In the county of Down and the adjacent 
diſtrict, more than four thouſand pikes, ſeveral thouſands 
of fire-arms, two ſmall pieces of cannon and a howitzer. 
And in another diſtrict, a noble Lord who fits near me, 
was enabled to ſeize twelve hundred pikes and two pieces 
of cannon, fix-pounders. The people were returning faſt 
to habits of induſtry, and confidence was ſo far reſtored, 
that juſtice had in ſome of the diſturbed counties reſumed 
its courſe, inſomuch that ſeveral perſons were capitally 
convicted of treaſon and murder, others of adminiſtering 
unlawful and treaſonable oaths; —amongſt the latter, a man 
of better rank in ſdciety, of the name of William Orr. 
Inftantly a new revolutionary engine was ſet at work, and 
the adminiſtration of juſtice was ſyſtematically libelled in 
DIED H all 
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all its departments; a newſpaper has been ſet up in the 
metropolis, if report is to be credited, at the ſuit of a 
young gentleman who may one day have a ſeat in this 
Houſe, ſyſtematically to degrade the adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and this Mr. William Orr has been publicly held 
out as a martyr, and a victim ſacrificed by the Executive 
Government in violation of criminal juſtice; and a gentle- 
man, whom [I beheve the people of England have the 


| happineſs to behold as one of their repreſentatives, has 
with equal decency and wiſdom, at a late drunken tavern 


meeting in that country, given by way of ſentimental 
toaſt, © the memory of William Orr who was baſely 
murdered in Ireland;” and his neighbour, not to be out- 
done in wiſdom and diſcretion by this worthy ſenator, an- 
nounced to the chairman his ſentiment, „that the Iriſh 
Cabinet may ſoon take the place of Mr. Orr!” I have 
informed myſelf accurately of the circumſtances which at- 
tended this unhappy man's conviction, which X will ſtate, 
and as | ſtate them in the hearing of the noble and learn 


ed Lord who fat upon his trial, if I ſhould commit any 


1, the moſt trivial miſtake, I have no doubt he will ſet 


me right. He was indicted for adminiſtering an un- 


lawful oath to two ſoldiers of the names of Wheatly 
and Lindſay, an oath certainly intended to ſeduce them 
from their duty; what led to the diſcovery of their ſe- 
duction was, the ſeizure of ſome official papers at London - 
_ derry, upon a committee of United Iriſhmen, in which 

theſe two ſoldiers were returned by name by one of their 
_ correſponding committees, as being up, which is the cant 


phraſe of the Brotherhood to deſcribe its members: theſe 


men were immediately ſeized by their officers, and exa- 
mined ſeparately, and on their examination, they both 


agreed in the detail of their evidence; and having ſworn 


informations before a Magiſtrate againft Mr. Orr, for ad- 
miniſtering an oath of ſeduction to them, he was arreſted, 


e 2 3 
and brought to trial. On his trial both the ſoldiers were 


examined, and proved diſtinctly, that Orr had adminiſtered - 


the oath to them in the preſence of ſeveral perſons, whom 


they named; and after a long and puzzling croſs-exami- 


nation, as I am informed, nothing appeared which could 


| invalidate their teſtimony. An attempt was made by the _. 


- Priſoner, in his defence, to impeach the credit of one of 
them, I think of Wheatly, in which he failed ſo com- 
_ pletely, that the learned Lord who preſided at the trial could 
5 not even take down this evidence on his note-book ; but 


no attempt whatever was made at or after the trial, to im- 


peach the credit or to invalidate the teſtimony of Lindſay ; 
and although both the ſoldiers named ſeveral perſons who 
had been preſent when they were ſworn by the priſoner, 
not one of them was produced on his part or examined in 
contradiction of the ſoldiers. On this evidence the jury 
found him guilty, and recommended him to mercy; the 
next day a motion was made in arreſt of judgment; and 
to the ſcandal and diſgrace of the profeſſion to which I be- 


long, in a partial and garbled report of the trial of this 
unhappy man, which every Lawyer who reads it muſt ſee 


is the production of a Barriſter, the Public are given to : 
underſtand that there was but one count in the indit- 
ment to which the objection was made in arreſt of judg- 

ment; and the Public are alſo given to underſtand 

that this unhappy man was tried and convicted under 
an expired ſtatute, although it is clear as any point could 
be, that the original ſtatute would not have expired till 
the end of this ſeſſion of Parliament; and an act had 
paſſed laſt year for explaining and amending it, which is 
altogether ſuppreſſed; and although there were three counts 
in the indictment, to all of which the evidence on the 
trial equally applied, and two of them were unobjected to 
by the priſoner's counſel, yet is this circumſtance alſo ſup- 
preſſed ; and in the ſame garbled and mutilated report, 
an 


1 


an affidavit of two of the Jurors is printed, that whilkey 
was introduced into the jury-room, and that they were 
drunk when they gave their verdict; and, to the ſcandal 
and diſgrace of an honourable profeſſion, in the ſame 
report, one of the priſoner's counſel is repreſented as 

| having ſtated this affidavit in open Court, on the aim | 
pretence of moving the Court of Oyer and Terminer for 
an attachment againſt theſe Jurymen upon the voluntary 


affidavit, which they had been prevailed upon to make, 


_ accuſing themſelves of having given their verdict in a ſtate 
of intoxication; and in the ſame report a voluntary affi- 
davit of a diſſenting Clergyman, taken moſt improperly. by BE. 
ol Magiſtrate after Orr's conviction, is alſo printed, in 
| which he ſtates that ſome time ſince he attended Wheatly 
at the village of Raſharkin on a fick bed, when he confef- 
| ſed that he had committed a number of crimes, and 
5 amongſt others the crime of perjury; and in the ſame affi- 
davit he deſcribes Wheatly pretty plainly as being in a 
| Nate of mental derangement when he made this confeſſion. 
On the return of the learned Lord to town he laid the re- 
commendation of the Jury before the Lord Lieutenant, 


and being aſked by his Excellency whether he had a doubt 


on his mind of the guilt of Mr. Orr, and whether be 
would join in recommending him to mercy, the learned 
Lord declared he had no doubt on his mind of the guilt of 


this unhappy man, and that he could not recommend him 
to mercy conſiſtently with his duty. His Excellency, not- 


_ withſtanding this declaration of the learned Lord, reſpited 
| Mr. Orr, to give time for enquiry, whether any juſtifiable 
ground could be laid for extending mercy to him? and 


finding that nothing could be ſubflantiated to ſhake the 
juſtice of his conviction, the unhappy man was left for 


execution. The affidavits which I have ſtated never were - 
laid before the Lord Lieutenant; but if they had, is there 


a man with a trace of the principles of . in his mind, 
| Who 
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who will ſay that ſuch affidavits ought to be attended to? 


Is it to be ſuppoſed that a Judge would receive a verdict 


from a Jury in a ſtate of intoxication? Or was it ever 


heard that a Juryman was received, by voluntary affidavit, 


to impeach a verdict in which he had concurred ? Will 
any man with a trace of criminal juſtice in his mind ſay, 


= a voluntary affidavit of a perſon not produced, unexa- | 


| mined at the trial, ought to be received after conviction, | 
to impeach the credit of a witneſs who was examined and 
croſs- examined, and whoſe credit ſtood unimpeached by 


legal evidence? If ſuch an affidavit were to lay the nece- 


| ſary foundation of a pardon after conviction, I will venture 


do ſay there is no man who may be convicted hereafter of : 


: any crime, however atrocious, that will not be able to ob- 


8 tain a ſimilar affidavit. I wiſh Magiſtrates to know, that 


8 in taking ſuch affidavits, they are guilty of a groſs breach 
of duty; they have no juriſdiction or authority to admini- 
ſter voluntary oaths or to take voluntary affidavits. The 


| perſon who takes ſuch an oath, or makes ſuch an affidavit, 
cannot be convicted of perjury if he ſwears falſely; and, 1 


am ſorry to ſay, that it is no uncommon practice in Magiſ- 
trates to fign inſtruments which are called affidavits, with- 


out obliging the perſons who ſign them to make oath as 


to the truth of their contents. If a doubt could be enter- 

' tained upon the evidence given on his trial of the guilt of 
Mr. Orr, his dying declaration ſeems to me to be a plain 
_ confeſſion of it; he is made to declare generally that the 


' ſoldiers who accuſed him were forſworn ; but for this ge- 


neral declaration he had this plain ſubterfuge,—that ve 
had adminiſtered an oath to them, not to give evidence 
againſt any brother of the Union. He ſeems diſtinctly to 
avow the offence of which he was convicted, and to deny 
the juſtice and authority of the ſtatute which makes it a 
capital crime. The fact is, that this unhappy man was a2 
princigel and confidential member of the Brotherhood, and 


* 
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bis execution was conſidered a fatal blow to the cauſe of 5 
treaſon; and therefore it is that all this outery has been 
raiſed, in the hope of doing away the effects of ſuch an ex- 
ample, and of terrifying Judges from diſcharging their duty, 

and the executive Government from preſuming to withhold 
pardon from any leading member of the Brotherhood who 
may hereafter be convicted. The wretched beings of the 

inferior orders whom they ſeduce, are — to _ - 
fate without remorſe or murmur. = : 

Soon after the execution of Mr. Orr, a moſt atrocious z 
| libel was publiſhed on the Judge who had tried him, and 

on his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, for ſuffering juſtice 

to take its courſe; and a wretched printer of the name of 


FPinerty, who had been put forward to ſwear himſelf the 


ſole proprietor of the newſpaper in which it was publiſhed, 
vas tried and convicted, and ſentenced to the pillory and 
impriſonment on an indictment for the publication : and 
in order to do away the effects of this example, a new ex- 
| pedient was deviſed : a libel infinitely more flagrant and 
_ miſchievous was immediately circulated in pamphlets, and 
_ newſpapers, as the ſpeech of one of his Majeſty's counſel, 
delivered by way of defence for the printer on his trial: I 
vill not believe that an honourable profeſſion has been ſcan- 


dalized and degraded, by the delivery of ſuch a farrago of 


falſehood and ſedition in a court of juſtice: I will not 
| believe that any gentleman who wears the gown of that ; 
| honourable profeſſion, could be found to inſrnuate broadly 
to the jury, who were to give a verdict on the trial of his 
client, that they were packed and garbled, becauſe the 
ſheriff by whom they were impannelled derived his autho- 

rity from the crown: I will not believe that any gentleman 
of that honourable profeſſion would venture to ſtate diſ- 
tinCtly, that his client could expect from the Judge to 
whom he addreſſed — at Oy but a cold and inani- 


mate 


81 


mate ee of facts, and the law ariſing from them; 
thus in plain terms inſinuating, in the true ſpirit of the 
Brotherhood, that the ſources of criminal juſtice are poĩ- 
ſonous and corrupted. No, in their rage for degrading the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, they would blaſt the character of 
their retained advocate, by falſely and foully repreſenting 
him as ſacrificing his miſerable client to the cauſe of ſedi- | 


tion and treaſon, and by imputing a libel to him, for which 


: the author ought | to have — Mr. Finenty 6 on the 7 


1 cruſt hoodie Lavd his 1 enough e on this night 1 


5 open his eyes with reſpect to the ſtate of the kingdom of 
Ireland. But if any thing is wanting to flaſh conviction 
on his mind, of the difloyalty and treaſon of the Iriſh 
Union, let him look to what is now paſſing in the ſouthern 
and midland diſtricts. During all the diſturbances which 
prevailed in other parts of the kingdom, we were in a 
| Rate of profound tranquillity and contentment there; the = 
| farmers had already taſted the ſweets of ſober induſtry; 
- agriculture was encreaſing moſt rapidly, and the country 
wore the face of wealth and comfort and happineſs; nay, 


more, the condition of the loweſt order of the peaſantry 


was meliorated in a degree that I never flattered myſelf I 
ſhould have lived to witneſs ; we never heard there of Par- 
liamentary Reform or Catholic Emancipation ; and if the | 
noble Lord was to talk of either to a farmer or a peaſant 
of the ſouthern or weſtern Province, he would compre- 
hend him as little as he would underftand the quotation 
from Tully which his Lordthip has juſt now made. When 
the enemy appeared on the coaſt in the laſt year, a gene- 
ral ſentiment of loyalty prevailed in all ranks and degrees 
of the people, who vied with each other, in contributing 
to defend their country againſt the invaders. On the 
report of general Hoche, at his return to France, of this 
* lojalty in the people of Ireland, the ambaſ- 
ſadors 
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ſadors of the Iriſh Union reſident at Paris, were bebe 
with having impoſed upon the Directory, and in cpnſe- 
quence of this reproach, inſtructions were tranſmitted to 
the Iriſh Directory to organize the ſouth of Ireland, as they 
had organized the north; and accordingly emiſſaries have 
been employed to ſeduce the people of that diſtrict with ſo 
much ſucceſs, that there has been a ſudden and immediate 
tranſition in almoſt every part of the Province of Munſter, 
and alſo in many counties in Leinſter, from peace and 
good order and contentment, to general tumult and out- 


rage, and every ſpecies of cruelty and barbariſm. Will 


the noble Lord ſay, that the preſent diſturbed ſtate of the 
ſouthern diſtrict is to be imputed to the ſyſtem of coercion, 
zs he calls it, acted upon by the government of Ireland, 

and encouraged by the Britiſh Cabinet? Coercion, as he 
calls it, was never put into practice there, till unhappily yx 
the recent ſeduction of the giddy and deluded people of 
that diſtrict compelled the magiſtrates and reſident gentle- 
men to fly for refuge to the executive government, and to 
call for the execution of the inſurreCtion act in their on 
defence. But I make no doubt that we ſhall ſoon be 
told by ſome of the noble Lord's political friends in Great 
Britain, that the miſerable inhabitants of the ſouth of 

Ireland have been goaded to inſurrection by the ſyſtem of 
coercion, and that they have only ſought for Parliamentary 
Reform and Catholic Emancipation by the moſt loyal 
and conſtitutional means; and certainly this ſtory may be 
told of the people of the ſouth, with the ſame degree of 


truth with which it has been propagated of the injured in- 


| habitants of the north. Let me now make a ſerious and 


ſolemn appeal to the noble Lord; let me call upon him to 


| ſtate diſtinctly and unequivocally, whether he believes there 


is at this hour an organized and extended ſyſtem of treaſon 
rooted in the kingdom of Ireland ? If he anſwers that he 


does not believe it, let me aik him, what he conſiders to be 


ſymptoms 


toy 


ſymptoms or ak of treaſon ? Does he conſider the pro- 


ject of levying a revolutionary army a proof of treaſon ? 
Does he conſider the ſeduction of the King's troops a 

proof of treaſon? Does he conſider a conſpiracy to ſeize 
the King's forts and arſenals a proof of treaſon? Such a 
_ conſpiracy was detected within the laſt month at Athlone. | 

Does he conſider the formation of ſecret depots of arms 
and ammunition a proof of treaſon ? Does he conſider the 

_ concealment of cannon a proof of treaſon ? Does he con- 
ſider the diſtribution of pikes amongſt the loweſt order of 


the people a proof of treaſon ? Does he conſider the 


myſtick revolutionary Government of the Iriſh Union a 


prcof of treaſon ? Does he conſider a regular correſpond- 


enee carried un by the Executive Directory of the Union 
with the King's enemies to be a proof of treaſon ? The 
fact is ſo notorious that I muſt ſuppoſe the noble Lord has 
heard that there now is and has been for a conſiderable 
time an accredited miniſter plenipotentiary of the Iriſh 

Directory reſident at Paris; a man who received the rudi- 


ments of his education in a ſeminary of Jeſuits, and com- 
plwketed it in the office of an Attorney at Law. The hs 


Lord has, I preſume, alſo heard that the Iriſh Directory 
had three accredited miniſters reſident at Lifle during the : 
late negociation for peace, to counteract the King's miniſ- 
ter Lord Malmeſbury. I make no doubt the noble Lord 
would recognize theſe gentlemen if he were to hear their 
names, as they are all natives of Belfaſt. And let me aſk 
the noble Lord, whether he has come expreſs to this king- 

dom, ſeriouſly to recommend to us to oppoſe conciliation 


| | to rebellion, to oppoſe cannon and pikes with eee 5 


and ſentiment and romance and fine feeling? If the noble 
Lord had been ſo oppoſed in America, there can be no 
doubt what would have been the event of his campaigns. 
But if the noble Lord has ſo much confidence in concilia- 
uon, he certainly has not commenced his operations with 


1 judgment, 
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toy 


jakgnent, he ſhould have ſer out by making his propoſi- 
| tion to the Directory of the Union; and firſt let me aſk | 


him, whether he knows of whom the Directory is compoſ- | 


ed? If he knows them, he will do a very ſignal ſervice to 


the nation by diſeloſing their names. I ſuſpect very ſtrongly 
| that the noble Lord has ſeen and communicated with ſome 
of them ſince his laſt arrival in Ireland; not officially as 
members of the Directory, for I am pretty confident they 
would feel the ſame reluctance in communicating officially . 
with the noble Lord, that they would feel in communi- 
_ cating with me; but as members of the head committee 
expected debate, I am apt to ſuſpect that ſome of the 
Directory may have tendered their ſervices to the noble 
Lord. If they will negociate with him, he will find the 
eerent to be, that we ſhall be deſired by way of preliminary 
to lay down our arms, and reſtore to the Union all the 
arms and ammunition which we have taken from them, to 
repeal the teſt laws and the act of ſupremacy, and to give 
them a Democratic Houſe of Commons upon the baſis of 
general ſuffrage; and when theſe preliminaries are con- 


ceded, in the true ſpirit of their brethren of France, they 


; will tell us what 2 5 
_— 


I fear I have exhauſted your Lordſhips patience, and I 


have very nearly exhauſted my ſtrength. But before I fit 
don I muſt very ſhortly advert to the ſyſtem of concilia- 
tion which the noble Lord has recommended. And firſt 


to the ſyſtem of emancipation; a phraſe I muſt ſay of 


of his Majeſty's ſubjects in this kingdom. Does the 
noble Lord know that the whole code of the popery laws 


enacted ſince the Revolution has been repealed, and a- 
there is not at this hour a ſingle difability affecting a 


Papiſt or Roman Catholic fave one, and that is a reſtric.. 


tion in the uſe of fire-arms to men poſſeſſed of a freehold 
of the yearly value of ten pounds, or of a perſonal eſtate 
I think of three hundred pounds in value? a reſtriction, 
which I fincerely wiſh was extended to all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects in this kingdom without diſtinction; and there- 
fore when the noble Lord talks of emancipating the peo- 


ple of Ireland, or of reſtoring them to the benefits of the 


conſtitution, he does not ſpeak with all the accuracy 
which might be expected of him; I know of no word 
more frequently of uſe than the Conſtitution, nor of any 


| which m fo often abuſed. 1 will ſtate to the noble Lord = 
what my notions are of the Britiſh Conſtitution; and if 1 


am miſtaken he will ſet me right. A Government ſprings 5 
from it which affords equal protection to all his Majeſty's 


| ſubjeAs in their characters, their lives, their liberties and 
their property. Will the noble Lord fay, that the cha- 


racter, the life, the liberty and the property of a Roman 8 
Catholic, have not the fame protection from the law in 
this kingdom, that is extended to "oy other member of 


the community? 


I take it to be a vital — of the e that 5 
the Church and State are intimately and infeparably united, ; 
clinging each to the other for ſupport ; and therefore it is, 
that every ſubject in theſe kingdoms is bound by laws 5 
coeval with the conſtitution as now eſtabliſhed, before he 
can be admitted to the exerciſe of any efficient power ec- 
_ clefiaſtical or civil derived under it, to give a folemn and 
unequivocal pledge of his allegiance to the eſtabliſhments 
in Church and State; laws which bind us all indifferently. £ 
And thereſore, when the modern cant of emancipation is 
applied to tue teſt laws, it ſeems to be a diſtint avowal 
by thoſe who uſe it, that this branch of political reform 
means nothing ſhort of a revolution. The altar is the 
mair pillar of the throne, and if we ſhall ever be ſo mad as 
to repeal the laws made to guard our ecclefiaſtical eſta- 
— bliſhment, 


bj 


. 


. bliſhment, we | ſhall, in my opinion, at the ſame moment 
ſhake to its foundation the Britiſh monarchy. Till the 
era of modern illumination, it never was ſuppoſed that a 
limited monarchy could exiſt without teſt laws; it was 
| ſuppoſed that they were eſſential to maintain the conſtitu- 
tional balance between the different powers of which our 
| Government is compoſed, to prevent the Crown from 
_ committing the judicial and minitterial powers of the State 
to diſaffected perſons, and to prevent the people from 
committing the great and extenſive powers exerciſed by 
their repreſentatives,” to perſons of the ſame deſcription. 
The founders of the Iriſh Union had ſagacity to ſee that 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep in their plan of Revolution, was 
to aboliſh all religious diſtinctions in the State; and it 
baffles all human calculation to diſcover any ſound prin- 
ciple upon which we have heretofore acted, in outſtrif - 
ping them in advances to the attainment of this their 
favourite object. When the noble Lord adopts the 
madern ſyſtem of Emancipation, 1 wiſh he would bring 
the ſubject forward diſtinctly, and let us view it in all its 
| bearings: I ſhould thank him to bring forward a detailed 
and practicable plan of rational Government, under his 
propoſed ſyſtem of emancipation ; that he would firſt 
ſhew us the practicability of repealing the act of ſupre- 
macy; an act which annexes the ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction 
in Ireland to the imperial crown of England: I ſhould 
thank him to explain how the repeal of this act is praCti- 
cable, without the authority of a Britiſh ſtatute, autho- 
rizing the Keeper of the Great Seal in England to affix it 
to an act, for making partition of this juriſdiction in 
Ireland with his Holineſs the Pope; and if the two Houſes 
of Parliament in Great Britain ſhall paſs ſuch an act, 1 


ſhall thank the noble Lord for his ſolution of another dif- 


ficulty, and that is, in what manner his Majeſty can be. 


cuabled to aſſent to an act giving ſuch an authority to the 


_— | 


5 


4&1 


8 of the Great Seal, or to an at alia the act 


of ſupremacy, conſiſtently with the ſtatute limiting the 
| Crown to the Houſe of Hanover, or with the coronation 


coath ? and above all, I ſhall thank the noble Lord, if his 


plan of emancipation ſhould take place, to explain his no- 
trum for maintaining a Proteſtant Church by a Popiſh 


| State, and to explain his new ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 


| prudence, to be adminiſtered by judges who deny the 
ſource of all exiſting eccleſiaſtical authority in theſe king- 
doms. If there ever was a ſubject, which ought to be 


treated with an anxious and trembling caution, it is this 
ſudbject of Catholic claim and demand of exemption from 


the teſt laws and act of ſupremacy. But caution and ſober 
_ deliberation have been contemptuouſly diſclaimed ; the 


they ſhould by no means forego the opportunity of the war 
and greatly emancipate ; and that they muſt extinguiſh all 
members of the community who are ſtartled by this mag- 
nificent project, or they will be extinguiſhed by them. 1 
might perhaps be excuſed for ſpeaking with ſome degree 
of warmth on this ſubject, for I was within a hair's breadth 
5 being extinguiſhed, immediately after this ſublime lefſon 
of great emancipation and — — was 


— promulgated. | 


| Upon the ſubject of emancipation, wi the noble Load | 
allow me to make a very earneſt requeſt to him? and if 
be will indulge me in it, I ſhall really acknowledge myſelf 
deeply indebted to him: will the noble Lord have the good- 
_ neſs on his return to Great Britain, to oblige me, by pro- 
poſing a repeal of the teſt laws and the act of ſupremacy, 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Lords? I am pretty confident the 
noble Lord will not grant me this requeſt : and he will 


not grant it, becauſe he knows, that if he were to make 


ſuch a Ss 2 he would ſoon learn, that it is 
treaſon 


TW 


treaſon to the Britiſh Conſtitution. He would there be 
taught to know that the Houſe of Stewart was expelled the 
_ Britiſh throne for a ſimilar attempt; and that any man who 
| ſhould dare to propoſe ſuch a repeal in the Britiſh Parlia- - 
ment, did, by the propoſition, condemn the title of the illuſ- 
trious houſe of our Monarch to the Britiſh throne. If the 


noble Lord were to talk of repealing the teft laws, and the 


act of ſupremacy in Great Britain, by way of conciliation, 


. | he would be told, that he retailed the fulſome cant of 


| James's memorable declaration for liberty of conſcience : 
and I wiſh the noble Lord to read that famous proclama- 
tion, in which he will find the ſtale and flimſy pretext of 


| eonciliating and uniting men of all religious perſuaſions, 


in the ſupport of Government and the Conſtitution, held 

out to the people of England by that deluded bigot, to 
treconcile them to the introduction of Papiſts into both 
Houſes of Parliament, andi into the efficient offices of the 


ſtate, civil and military. 


Upon the ſecond head of the noble Lord's n : 


project, I ſhall ſay but little « the opinions of the noble 


Lord upon this ſubject ſeem to have received a very ſud- 
den twiſt ſince his laſt arrival in Ireland. The noble Lord 
has ſtated this night, that his opinion recently and publicly 
delivered upon this ſubject, was confined altogether to Par- 
| liamentary Reform, in Great Britain; I muſt therefore 
_ conclude, that ſuch was the noble Lord's reſervation when 
he delivered that opinion, although it was delivered with- 
| out reſervation or qualification, in a debate introduced by 
him excluſively on the ſubject of Ireland. But as the 
noble Lord ſtill avows his diſapprobation of Parliamentary 
| Reform in Great Britain, as a meaſure at beſt doubtful in 
point of advantage, and imminently hazardous in the pro- 
| bable conſequences, let me now put it to him, how infi- 
nitely more hazardous and critical will be the experiment 
In this kingdom ? If the noble Lord will look to the poli- 
tical 


+. 

_ tical ſituation of Great Britain and Ireland, connected 
under one common Sovereign, each country governed by 

a Parliament perfectly diſtinct from and independent of 

the other, the imperial ſyſtem for both kingdoms will ap- 
pear to be the moſt eritical and complicated that has ever 


ſubſiſted in Europe: to a common obſerver it would ap- 5 
pear to be utterly impracticable: however, experience has 
proved, that in the midſt of popular turbulence, and in the 


convulſion of rancorous and violent party conteſts, the 
Iriſh Parliament, as it is now conſtituted, is fully compe- 
tent to all practical and beneficial purpoſes of government; 

| that it is fully competent to protect this, which is the 


weaker country, againſt encroachment, and to ſave the 


empire from diffolution, by maintaining the conſtitutional 
connection of Ireland with the + Britiſh crown. And, 
therefore, if the noble Lord feels the imminent hazard of 
innovation in the conſtitution of Great Britain, how much 
more cautious ought he to be of making experiments in 


Ireland, more particularly when they have been firſt deviſed 


for the ayowed purpoſe of deſtroying the ſubtile and attrac- 


tive principles of adheſion, which have heretofore pre- 7 


| ſerved the empire from diffolution. But let me ſuppoſe 
for a moment that the noble Lord's conciliatory ſyltem 
was free from difficulty or objection, will he, as a ſtateſ- 
man, ſeriouſly recommend to the Iriſh Parliament to yield 
to rebellion the claimed redreſs of ſpeculative political 


= grievances ? Will the noble Lord, as a ſtateſman, recom- 


mend to us as a meaſure,of ſound policy, to repeal our teſt 
| laws and act of ſupremacy, and to reform the other Houſe 
of Parliament, in the hope, by ſuch an act of conciliation 
and conceſſion, to put down a determined rebellion ? If 
we are to make ſuch a precedent for the encouragement of 
rebellion, I beg of the noble Lord to ſay, where we are to 
draw the line ? and if he will not ſubſcribe to my opinion 
on this ſubject, I beg to refer him to a Right Hon. Gen- 


nan man 


5 ( 64) 
tleman in another country of the firſt ability as a ſtateſman, 


| _ who, in the year 1783, did moſt emphatically declare his 


opinion as a Cabinet-miniſter, that the exiſtence of legiti- 
mate government in Ireland depended on the diſperſion of 


_ a military convention, then aſſembled for the reform of - 


Parliament, and on the indignant rejection of any propo- 
| Gtion which they might preſume to make upon the ſubjeQ. 


Ina that convention I will venture to ſay there was not a 
ſingle rebel; there was not a member of it who would not 


willingly have ſhed his blood in the defence of his Sove- 
reign and of the conſtitution. But I did then agree with 
that Right Hon. Gentleman, that there muſt be an end of 
all legitimate government, if political claims are to be ad- 


|  yanced at the point of the bayonet z and if I did at that - 
period refuſe to liſten fo a propoſition for parliamentary _ 
reform, made to the Houſe of Commons by a military con- 


|  giddily betrayed into ſuch an act of indiſcretion, I will not | 


no liſten to much more extravagant claims preſſed upon 

me under the terror of impending rebellion. If the con- 

_ ciliatory ſyſtem recommended by the noble Lord is to be 
debated on its intrinſic merits, let me adviſe him to apply 


to the Directory of the Iriſh Union in the firſt inſtance; 


let the DireCtory withdraw their miniſter plenipotentiary 


vention, compoſed of very worthy gentlemen, who had been i 


from Paris; let them diſſolve their revolutionary Govern= 
ment at home; let them deliver up their cannon and pikes 
which have heretofore eſcaped the vigilance of civil and 


military officers ; let them withdraw their emiffaries who 


have been ſent forth to ſeduce the people from their 


allegiance, and abſolve them from the treaſonable engage- 


ments into which they have been ſeduced; and let them 


then ſubmit their claims and their grievances to calm diſ- 
cuſſion by the Legiſlature. 


I will once more appeal to the noble Lord, and call 
upon him to wave all vague and ** atertions; and 


ta 


\ \ 
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(6) 
to ſtate diſtinetiy the grievance, if it exiſts, of which the 


people of Ireland can with juſtice complain againſt the 
- Britiſh Government, the Britiſh Parliament, or the Britiſh 
Nation; or againſt the Government or Parliament of their 
own country. In 1779 they demanded a free trade, and 
it was granted to them. In 1782 they were called upon 
to ſtate the meaſure of their grievances, and the redreſs 
| which they demanded; and redreſs was granted to the 
full extent of their demands. In 1783 they were diſſatiſ- 
| fied with the redreſs which they had pointed out, and ac- 
| knowledged to be complete and ſatisfactory, and it was 
extended to the terms of their new demand. In 1785 they f 
demanded a commercial treaty with Great Britain, and 
ſhe made them a fair and liberal offer, which they were 
| pleaſed to reject with childiſh folly. In 1789 they de- 
manded a place bill, a penſion bill, and a reſponſibility | 
bill, as neceſſary to ſecure the Conſtitution eſtabliſhed in 
Great Britain and Ireland in 1688, and renewed in Ire- 
land in 1 782, which they pledged themſelves to ſupport 
to the laſt drop of their blood. They had their place bill, 
and their penſion bill, and their reſponſibility bill, and 
much more than they had ever demanded upon that ſcore; 
for his Majeſty was pleaſed to ſurrender his hereditary re- 


venue, and to accept a civil eſtabliſhment for his life, by 
which Parliament was enabled to make a general appro- 


priation of the revenues, and to limit the Crown in grant- 
ing penſions; and his Majeſty was alſo pleaſed to put the 
office of Lord Treaſurer into commiſſion ; and by theſe 
regulations they obtained the ſame ſecurity for the Conſti- 
tution as eſtabliſhed at the Revolution in 1688, which 
the people of Great Britain enjoy; and at the time when 


this ſecurity was given to them, the Parliament of Great 
Britain repealed and explained the Britiſh navigation laws, 
by which we were prohibited from exporting the produce 
of the Britiſh colonies and plantations from this country 

| N | to 
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to Great Britain; a boon of all others the moſt eſſential to 
our foreign trade, for by it we have the certain iſſue of 
the Britiſh market for any ſurplus of plantation goods 


imported into Ireland above our own conſumption. About | 


the ſame period every diſability which had affected Iriſh 
Papiſts was removed, fave a reſtriction in the uſe of fire- 
arms, which extends only to the loweſt order of the peo= _ 
plwKuie; and ſober and thinking men might reaſonably have 
1 that the ſtock of grievances was exhauſted, and 
that they might have been allowed ſome ſhort reſpite ſrom 
popular ferment : In this expectation however we have 
been deceived, and when every other topic of diſcontent 
had failed, the government and conſtitution, as eſtabliſned 


t the Revolution, has been diſcovered by the gentlemen 
who pledged themſelves in 1789 to defend and maintain it 
> to the laſt drop of their blood, to be a ſlaviſn monopoly, 
inconſiſtent with the civil and religious liberties of the 


people. And is the noble Lord fo credulous in this in- 
ſtance as to ſuppoſe that if this new project ſhould ſuc- 
| ceed, and the flaviſh monopoly of the Revolution was 
| aboliſhed, the account of grievances would be cloſed ?— 


Umno — non alter, of Jeni — ** 5 


metallo. 08 
If the noble Lord wikkes to know the genuine ſource of 


oſtenſible Iriſh grievances, he will be enabled to trace it 


to ſome of his political friends and connections in Great 
Britain and Ireland. The genuine ſource of Iriſh com- 


plaint againſt the Britiſh government is, that they will 


not ſecond the ambitious views of ſome gentlemen who 
claim an excluſive right to guide the public mind, and to 
monopolize to themſelves and their dependants the power 
and patronage of the Crown. The genuine cauſe of 
complaint againſt the Britiſh Cabinet is, that they will 
not ſuffer theſe gentlemen to erect an ariſtocratic power 
in Ireland which ſhall enable them to dictate to the 
| Crown 
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Gon and the People; which ſhall enable them to direct 
and controul the adminiſtration of Great Britain, by - 
making the government of this country impracticable by 
any but their political friends and allies. Upon what juſt 
grounds theſe arrogant pretenſions are advanced, I have 

not as yet been enabled to diſcover. I am willing to give 
the noble Lord full credit for the fincerity of his profeſ- 
ſions, and to believe that his object is to tranquillize this 


giddy and Auiſtracted country; and therefore I will take 
5 liberty moſt earneſtly to adviſe him not to renew the 
| ſtrange exaggerated ſtatements which he has been in the 
| habit of making on Iriſh affairs in the Britiſh Houſe of 


Lords, where they can have no other effect than miſchief. 
Let me adviſe him alſo moſt earneſtly to exert the influ- 
_ ence which his high name and character muſt give him 
with his political connections in Great Britain, to induce 
them to confine their political warfare to the theatre of 
their own country, and to ceaſe to dabble in dirty Iriſh 
faction. It is one great misfortune of this country that 
the people of England know leſs of it, than they know 
perhaps of any other nation in Europe. Their im- 
preſſions I do verily believe to be received from newſ- 
papers, publiſhed for the ſole purpoſe of deceiving them. 
There is not fo volatile nor ſo credulous a nation in Eu- 
rope as the Iriſh; the people are naturally well diſpoſed, 


but are more open to ſeduction than any man would 


credit, who had not lived amongſt them. If I am to ſpeak 

without diſguiſe, civilization has not made any con- 
_ fiderable progreſs amongſt us, and therefore the kingdom 
ol Ireland is, of all the nations of Europe, the moſt danger- 
ous to tamper with, or to make experiments upon. Her 


Ho preſent diſturbed and diſtracted ſtate has certainly been the 


conſequence of a ſeries of experiments practiſed upon her 
for a courſe of years. If the gentlemen of Ireland who 
have a permanent intereſt in the ſafety of the State, could 
1 * 


(@) - 


be prevailed 1 upon to noun their political 3 and 
reſentments to a period when they might be renewed, 
without endangering every thing which is worth preſerr- 
ing in ſociety, and to unite againſt the common enemy, I 


| ſhould feel no manner of apprehenſion for the event of = 


the conteſt in which we are engaged, with foreign 
and domeſtic enemies. But whilſt we are divided, and 
men of rank and character are found ready to hazard every 
thing for the poſſible ſucceſs of little paltry perſonal objects, 
the criſis becomes awful indeed. If Ireland is to be tran- 


quillized, the firſt ſtep towards it muſt be, to cruſh rebel- . 
lion. No lenity will appeaſe the factious rancour of 


modern Iriſh reformers, nor will any meaſure of concilia- 
tion ſatisfy them ſhort of a pure democracy, eſtabliſhed by 
the influence, and * by the * of the * | 
Republic. 


' LORD MOIRA having in his reply ſtated, that he did ' 


not wonder the people of Ireland ſhould wiſh for Parliamen- 
_ tary Reform, when an official declaration had been made 


in the Houſe of Commons, that half a million muſt be ex- 


pended to put down the oppoſition ; the CLANCELLOR, 
in anſwer to this obſervation, thanked his Lordſhip for 
having afforded him an opportunity of publicly refuting 
a calumny which had been propagated with uncommon in- 
duſtry. The Chancellor ſtated, that in the ſeſſion of 1789, 
during the indiſpoſition of his Majeſty, when a debate 
_ aroſe upon a vote of cenſure moved againſt Lord Bucking- 


ham, becauſe he declined to tranſmit an Addreſs to his 


Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, an obſervation was 
made in the Houſe of Commons, by ſome other gentleman, 
that a cenſure had ſome years before been voted againſt 
Lord Townſhend, and that in the ſame Parliament, a 

flattering Addreſs had been alfo voted to him. The 


Chancellor | 
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Chancellor ſaid, that in adverting to this obſervation in 
the courſe of the debate, he ſtated ſimply, that he had heard 
that Addreſs, in all its conſequences, coſt the Iriſh nation 
| halfa million; and the tory which has been built on this 
naked obſervation, on a ſtatement made in debate by 

another gentleman, is, that he had, in defending new of- 

| fices created by Lord Buckingham, juſtified the expendi- 
ture of half a million in putting down the oppoſition in 
the Houſe of Commons: he ſaid, he was not ſurpriſed that 

Lord Moira had been impoſed upon by this impudent falſe- 
hood; but that two plain facts were ſufficient for its detec- 

tion: one is, that the new offices complained of, were not 


cereated until after he [the Chancellor] had ceaſed to be a 


member of the Houſe of Commons; and the ſubject never 
was debated in the Houſe of Lords. The other fact he 


ſtated to be, that when he made the obſervation, he voted 


in a ſmall and virtuous minority in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, when, ſo far from his ſpeaking officially, it was ge- 


nerally underſtood, that he was to go out of office on the 


change of Adminiſtration, which was expected immedi- 5 
ately to take place, ſo much ſo, that his ſucceſſor was pub- 


licly named. As to the tranſactions in Lord Townſhend's 


time, he could have ſpoken of them merely from report, 
as, at the time they took place, he was at the Univerſity 
of Oxford. e e 
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| Containing Ori, I 127 fn referred to in the 
as rn — 


Die Joris, 7 Varti, 179 * 


The Lind: PTR "oh from the Lords Committee a - 

pointed to enquire into the cauſes of the diſorders and diſtur- 
dances which prevail in ſeveral parts of this kingdom, to 
endeavour to-diſcover the promoters of them, to prevent their 

_ extenſion, and to report the reſult of their _—_ to the 4 


Houſe, made the — . vi. 
Mr Lozps ! 


THE Foe Gl appointed to enquire into the cankes of he | 


| "diſorders and diſturbances which prevail in ſeveral parts of this 


| Kingdom, to endeavour to diſcover the promoters of them, to 
prevent their extenſion, and to report the reſult of their enquiries | 
to the Houſe, have examined into the matters to them referred 
as far as the time would permit; but apprehending that delay may 
be attended with danger in the preſent circumſtances of the times, 
they think'it their duty to lay before the Houſe immediately fuch _ 
information as they conceive to be material for the FR which 


is as follows: 


The people at this time alle Defenders are very different 
from thoſe who originally aſſumed that appellation, and are all, 
as far as the Committee could diſcover, of the Roman Catholic | 


perſuaſion; in general, poor, ignorant, Jabouring men, ſworn to 


ſecrecy, and impreſſed with an opinion that they are aſſiſting the 5 
Catholic cauſe; in other reſpects they do not appear to have any 


diſtinct particular object in view, but they talk of being relieved 


from hearth-money, tithes, county ceſſes, and of lowering their 


rents. They firſt appeared in the county of Loulh, in conſidera- 
ble bodies in April laſt, ſeveral of them were armed, they aſſem- 


bled moſtly in the night, and forced into the houſes of Proteſ- 


tauts, and took from them their arms. The diſorders ſoon ſpread 


through 
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| FEA the counties of Meath, Caran, n and other 
parts adjacent; at firſt they tek nothing but arms, but after- 
wards they plundered the houſes of every thing they could find. 
Their meaſures appear to have been concerted and conducted 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and a degree of reqularity and ſyſtem, 
not uſual in people in ſuch mean condition, and as if directed by 
men of a ſuperior rank. Sums of money, to a conſiderable amount, 
have been levied and ſtill continue to be levied upon the Roman 


Catholics in all parts of the kingdom, by ſubſcriptions and col- 


lections at their Chapels and elſewhere ; ſome of which levies have 
been made, and ſtill continue to be made under the authority of 

a a printed circular letter which has been ſent into all parts of the 
kingdom; r of which letter we think it our _ to 1 


herein. e 


5 5 7 Sn, = 


„ By an order of the Sub-Committee, dated the fifteenth g 
I had the honour to forward you a plan for a general 


2 eg. which had for its object the raifing a fund for de- 


4 fraying the heavy and growing expences incurred by the Ge- 
4 neral Committee, in conducting the affairs of the Catholics of 
% TFreland ; as ſeveral miſtakes have occurred in the tranſmiffica 
aof theſe letters, owing to my ignorance of the addreſs of many 
. of the delegates, IT am directed to inform you, that ſuch a 
„„ plan is now in forwardneſs throughout the kingdom. A mea- 
_ & ſure fo ſtrongly enforced by neceſſity, and fo conſonant to jui- 
A tice, cannot fail to attract your very ſerious attention, the Com- 


« mittee having the moſt perfect reliance on your zeal, are there- 


C fore confident that vou will uſe your beſt exertions to r 
this neceſſary buſineſs into full ent. 


* Dublin, February 5th, 1793. 
| : Signed by the 
„ | Secretary of the Sub-Committee. : 
« P. 8. It is hoped that you will acknowledge the receipt of 


4 this letter, ſtating at the ſame time whatever progrels has been 
4 made in your diſtrict.“ 


Several ſeditious and e papers publiſhed i in Dublin, 


: 1 diſperſed through the country, ſeem to have countenanced 
and encouraged the Defenders in their proceedings; and it ap- 


pears that letters were written by a member of the committee of 
the Roman Catholics at Dublin, previous to the laſt Summer aſſiaes, 


to a perſon reſident at Dundalk, in one of which the ſaid perſon 


in the name of the ſaid Roman Catholic Committee, directed en- 
quiries to be made, touching the offences of which the Defenders 
then in confinement were accuſed, which enquiries will be belt 
explained by inſerting the ſaid letter in the words following : 

«© Dean 


— 
* Ka 
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„„ Dublin, gth Auguft, 1792. 
L received this day your favour of the 8th inſtant, encloſin 


the different papers reſpecting the buſineſs 1 wrote you. It is 
* with much regret that I am obliged to reply, that from the 


© want of information on the ſubje& matter of the indictments, 
no preciſe opinion can be formed whether the alledged offence 
As or is not bailable ; the Committee are conſequently in the 
dark as to the meaſures that ſhould be adopted, nor can your 
« exertions accelerate (as it ſeems) that period until the affizes, 
when you will be able to obtain office copies of the examina- 
tions. Mr. Nugent's brother left town this day truly diſcon- 


e folate, in not being able to effect ſomething towards the libe- 
* ration of his kinſman ; he however did his beft in the affair. 
VVV 
© Your obedient Servant. 
| Jobn Sæueetman. 


P. 8. If any new occurrence ſhould happen, be good 
„ . Fr Ts 
And it does appear that the ſaid perſon to whom the ſaid letter 
was addreſſed at Dandall, did employ, at a conſiderable expence, 
an agent and counſel to act for ſeveral perſons who were accuſed 

of being Defenders, and were indicted for offences committed by 
them in the county of Lauth; one of which offenders appears to 
de particularly named in the above letter. But the committee 
think it their duty to ſtate, that nothing appeared before them 
which could lead them to believe, that the body of the Roman 
Catholics in this kingdom were concerned in promoting or coun- 


tenancing ſuch diſturbances, or that they were privy to this ap- 
plication of any part of the money which had been levied 


upon them; however ſuſpicious the conduct of ill-diſpoſed indi- 
viduals of their perſuaſions, reſident in Dublin, may have been. 

If all the magiſtrates in the diſturbed counties had followed the 

ſpirited example of the few, who, much to their honour, exerted 


themſelves with vigour and courage to ſupport the laws; the 


committee are perſuaded that theſe dilturbances might have been 
_ ſuppreſſed: but infliead of doing ſo, much the greater part of 
them remained inactive. The committee are of opinion, that the 
belt means of reſtoring permanent tranquillity in the diſturbed 
counties, would be to procure a ſufficient number of active, re- 
ſolute and ſteady magiſtrates therein, who would exert themſelves 
to maintain the public peace, and to cut off from theſe deluded 
people, all hope or expectation of ſupport or defence, ariſing 
from a common fund to be levied upon perſons of their com- 


munion. | 5 os | 
An unuſual ferment has for ſome months paſt diſturbed ſeveral 


parts of the north, particularly the town of B:Ifuft and the _— 
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of Antrim ; it is kept up and encouraged by ſeditious papers and 
pamphlets of the moſt dangerous tendency, printed at very cheap 


. and inconſiderable rates in Dublin and Belfaft, which iſſue almoit 


daily from certain ſocieties of men or clubs, in both thoſe places, 
calling themſelves committees under various deſcriptions, and car- 
rying on a conſtant correſpondence with each other. Theſe pub- 
| lications are circulated amongſt the people with the utmoſt in- 
duſtry, and appear to be calculated to defame the Government 
and Parliament, and to render the people diſſatisfied with their 
condition and with the laws. The conduct of the French is 
 ſhamefully extolled, and recommended to the public view as an 
example for imitation ; hopes and expectations have been held up 
_ of their aſſiſtance by a deſcent upon this kingdom; and prayers 


have been offered up at Belſaſ from the pulpit, for the ſucceſs of 


their arms, in the preſence of military aſſociations which have 
been newly levied and arrayed in that town. A body of men ai- 


ſociated themſelves in Dublin under the title of the firft national 
| battalion, their uniform copied from the French, green turned up _ 
with white, white waiſtcoat and ſtriped trowſers, gilt buttons im. 
preſſed with a harp and letters importing Firſt National Bat- 


talion, no Crown, but a device over the harp, of a cap of Liberty 


upon a pike ; two pattern coats were left at two ſhops in Dublin. 


Several bodies of men have been collected in different parts of the 
North, armed and diſciplined under officers choſen by themſelves, 


and compoſed moſtly of the loweſt claſſes of the people. Theſe 


bodies are daily encreaſing in numbers and force; they have e- 
erted their beſt endeavours to procure military men of experience 


do act as their otficers; ſome of them having expreſsly ſtated that 


there were men enough to be had, but that officers were what 
they wanted. Stands of arms and gunpowder to a very large 
amount, much above the common conſumption, have been ſent 


within theſe few months paſt to Belfaſt and Newry ; and orders 


given for a much greater quantity, which it appears could be 
wanted only for military operations. At Belfaſt, bodies of men 
in arms are drilled and exerciſed for ſeveral hours almoſt every 
night by candle-light, and attempts have been made to ſeduce the 

foldiery, which, much to the honour of the King's forces, have 
proved ineffe&ual. The declared object of theſe military bodies 
is to procure a reform of Parliament, but the obvious intention 
of moſt of them appears to be to overawe the Parliament and the 
Government, and to dictate to both. The Committee forbear 
mentioning the names of ſeveral perſons, leſt it ſhould in any 
manner affect any criminal proſecution, or involve the perſonal 
fafety of any man who has come forward to give them informa- 
tion. The reſult of their enquiries, is, that in their opinion it 


BY 


is incompatible with the public ſafety and tranquillity of this 

kingdom, to permit bodies of men in arms to aſſemble when they 

| pleaſe, without any legal authority; and that the exiſtence of a 
 ſelf-created repreſentative body of any deſcription of the King's 

_ ſubjeQts, taking upon itſelf the government of them, and levying 
taxes or ſubſcriptions, to be applied at the diſcretion of ſuch re- 

preſentative body, or of perſons deputed by them, is alſo incom- 
patible with the public ſafety and tranquillity 
To which the Houſe agreed. 


e Dublin Cofle, 3d March, 1797. 
I am commanded by my Lord Lieutenant to acquaint you, 


that from the information received by his Excellency with reſpet | 


to various parts of the North of Ireland, additional meaſures to 
_ thoſe hitherto employed for preſerving the public peace are be- 


- come neceſſary. It appears that in the counties of Down, Antrim, 


Tyrone, Derry and Donegal, ſecret and treaſonable aſſociations 


| ſtill continue to an alarming degree, and that the perſons con- 
cerned in theſe aſſociations are attempting to defeat all the exer- 


tions of the loyal and well diſpoſed, by the means of terror; that : 


they threaten the lives of all who ſhall venture, from Ep 


| their duty and oath of allegiance, to diſcover their treaſous ; that 


they afſemble in great numbers by night; and by threats and force 
diſarm the peaceable inhabitants; that they have fired on his 


2 Majeſty's juſtices of the peace when endeavouring to apprehend 


them in their nocturnal robberies; that they threaten by papers, 


letters, and notices, the perſons of thoſe who ſhall in any manner 


reſiſt or oppoſe them; that in their nightly excurſions for the 
purpoſe of diſarming his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects, they diſguiſe 
their perſons and countenances; that they endeavour to collect 
great quantities of arms in concealed hiding places; that the) 
— cut down great numbers of trees on the eſtates of the gentry, 
for the purpoſe of making pikes ; that they have ſtolen great 


Quant ties of lead for the purpoſe of caſting bullets ; that they 


_ privately by night exerciſe themſelves in the practice of arms; 

they endeavour to intimidate perſons from joining the 
yeamanry corps eſtabliſhed by law, in order to reſiſt a foreign 
enemy; that they refuſe to employ ia manufaQures thoſe who 
enliſt in the ſaid corps; that they not only threaten bur ill treat 
the perſons of the yeomanry, and even attack their houfes by 

night, and proceed to the barbarous extremity of deliberate and 
ſhocking murder, as was exemplified in their receut attack, . 

| e w- murder 
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murder by night, of Mr. Comyns of Newtownards, and that 
they profeſs a reſolution to aſſiſt the enemies of his Majeſty, if 
they ſhould be enabled to land in this kingdom. 

It further appears, that theſe diſturbances and outrages exiſt 


and even increaſe, as well in the diſtricts which hace been pro _ 
claimed, as in other parts of the country. 


In order therefore to reduce the perſons engaged in . afore- 
faid treaſonable aſſociations, and guilty of the faid atrocious out- 


| rages, to ſubordination to the laws, and to give confidence to the 


well diſpoſed among his Majeſty's ſubjects, and ſecurity to their 
properties and their lives, and to prevent any aſſiſtance being 
gꝗiven to the enemy by the diſloyal and diſaffected; his Excellency 6 
has commanded me to communicate to you his poſitive orders, 
that you take the moſt immediate and decifive meaſures for di- 
poſing of the military force under your command, aided by the 
| yeomanry corps, for immediately diſarming all perſons who ſhall 
not bear his Majeſty's commiſſion, or are acting under perſons ſo 
commiſſioned, or perſons holding comaiſſions under the authority 
of the yeomanry act, or perſons acting under officers ſo commil- 
| honed; and after making ſuch diſpoſition, you are required to 
carry ſuch diſarming into effect. 
His Excellency gives you this full authority, i in order to give | 
our diſcretion the greateſt latitude, relying at the fame time 
on your prudence and diſcernment in the exerciſe of it, fo that 
the peaceable and well affected may be protected againlt the evil 
deſigns of thoſe who have threatened * lives and property : 
with deſtruction. 
HFis Excellency further authorizes you to > employ 1 againſt - 
any perſons aſſembled in arms, not legally authorized fo to be, 
to diſperſe all tumultuous aſſemblies of perſons, though they may 
not be in arms, without waiting for the ſanction and aſſiſtance of 
the civil authority, if in your opinion the peace of the realm or 
the ſafety of his Majeſty's faithful fubjeQs my be endangered by 
waiting for ſuch authority. 
His Excellency further authorizes you to conſider thoſe parts 
of the country where the outrages before ſtated have been com- 
mitted, or where they ſhall arife, as being in a ſtate that requires 


All the meaſures of exertion and precaution which a country de- 


pending upon military force alone for its protection would re- 
quire; and you are therefore required, to ſtation your troops 
with a view to interrupt communication between thoſe whom 
you may have reaſon to ſuſpe& of evil deſigns ; to eſtabliſh patroles 
on the high roads or other paſſes, and to flop all perſons paſſing 


and repaſſing after certain hours of the night ; and in order com- 


pletely to carry into effect any orders or regulations, which in 
the circumſtances of the caſe may be conlidered by you as neceſ- 


ſary, 
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fary, you are authorized to ifſue notices, ſtating the ne 
and calling 3 his — ſudzecta to be — and aſſiſting 


therein. 


My „ 1 have the lation to be, &c. . 
To Linu. Gen. — THOMAS PELHAM. 


f D. ar, Cofle, 18th May, 1797: | 
* 1 5 
The Lord Lieutenant and Council havies judged it expedient 


to call upon his Majeſty's troops to exert their utmoſt force to 


ſuppreſs a ſeditious and traitorous conſpiracy of perſons tiling 
themſelves United Iriſhmen, I am commanded by his Excellency 
to tranſmit to your Lordſhip a copy of the proclamation iſſued on 
this ſubje&, and to deſire that your Lordſhip will iſſue the neceſ- 
 fary orders to the troops under your command in conſequence | 


=. thereof. His Excellency has directed me to repreſent to your 


Lordſhip, that as the traitorous and treaſonable deſigns of theſe 
corffpirators extend to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution and go- 
vernment, it will be neceſſary to take meaſures of general pre- 
| caution, ſo that the troops may be prepared to act, whenever 
it becomes neceſſary to have recourſe to their exertions. In thoſe 
parts of the kingdom where theſe deſigns have been manifeſted 
by acts of open violence, it will be neceſſary to give the officers 
of his Majeſty's troops more preciſe directions for their conduct. 
In ſuch os of the kingdom as have been diſturbed by nocturnal 
depredations, where the lives of his Majeſty's loyal ſubjects have 
been endangered by perſons collected in arms, attacking and 
firing upon their houſes, and where aſſemblies of perſons have 


been collected for the purpoſe of unlawfully cutting down trees, 
or perpetrating other acts of outrage, military precaution ſhould | 


de adopted for the ſecurity of the lives and property of his Ma- 


jeſty's loyal ſubjects, and oppoling by the moſt effeQual means 
E daring acts of violence. 


Diligent enquiry ſhould be made din; any anne 


aaarms or ammunition, and for pikes, and pike handles, and upon 


information thereof, officers commanding parties ſhould be di- 
rected to ſearch for and ſeize the ſame. | 
Any perſons armed with pikes or other weapons, in li | 
of his Majeſty” s troops, are to be conſidered as rebels and treated 
accordingly. All perſons exercifing themſelves in the uſe of arms, 
under perſons not holding his Majeſty or the Lord Lieutenant's 
commiſſion, are to be diſarmed and apprehended ; and in cafe of 
reſiſtance to be treated as rebels, and as it appears to be a part 
of the ſyſtem of theſe conſpirators to take the opportunity of 
* funerals 
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| funerals and other cccafions to afſemble confiderable numbers of 
perſons, the officers of his Majeſty's army ſhould. be directed in 
purſuance of this proclamation, to watch all ſuch afſemblies, and 
if from their number or other .circumſtances the public peace 
ſhould appear to be endangered, they will diſperſe them; and as 
various attempts have been made to ſeduce his Majeſty's troo 
from their duty and allegiance, you will direct all perſons of fu : 
picious appearance, who ſhall come within the lines of any en- 
campment, barrack, or other ſtations of his — s troops, to 
be detained. 
And his Excellency banker ane that your Lordſhip will, 
from time to time, communicate ſuch inſtructions to the officers 


of his Majeſty's troops, as you ſhall deem beſt adapted, for car- 


rying into effect his Excellency" 8 proclamation, and as local — 


5 exigences W demand. 
19 1 have the bake to be, 
: 15 My Lord, Ds 
Your Lordſhip' s moſt obedient, N 
15 A 
5 To Earl Carbanjton Commender 6 in Chief. g 


| i 8 to the order of the Lord 4 in W 5 

it is che Commander in Chief's commands, that the military do 
act without waiting for directions from the civil magiſtrates, in 
diſperſing any tumultuous unlawful aſſemblies of perſons, threat- 
ening the peace of the realm and the ſafety of the lives and 
1 PO of his . loyal . whereſoever 3 


5 EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
IRELAND, PUBLISHED IN THE PRESS OF 
| 8 FEBRUARY I7, 2798. 1 N 


_ TRUST them not ; remember what they promiſed when 
— Dungannon had alarmed chem, and how well they performed the 
_ aſſurance they gave. The ſame promiſes they are again ready 
to make you, that they may throw the nation off its guard, and 
reduce you to your former ſituation. It is not your ſafety that 
they are conſulting, but their own.. Not three weeks fince, one 


of our maſters declared, that reform was the watch-word of 


treaſon;*” with the watch-word of treaſon then, they come forth, 
and effect to better your. condition. Thus by their own rule, 
they become traitors themſelves ; aud of all traitors, thoſe are the 
worlt who would n thoſe waom they cannot force, by duping 


| them | 
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them to their own deſigns. While they theught you diſunited, 
and unable to reſiſt tyranny, they reviled and inſulted you; 
they provoked your patience, with every indignity and every 
violence; they dared you to oppoſe their criminal career, and 
even bed to try their force with yours. Such it ſeems is their 


 bvwe of you; but at the name of 22 GzzaT Nation, they fink 


into their own worthleſsneſs : already they hear its thunders 
| breaking on their heads, and ſee its armies pouring deſtruction 
on them. While thoſe thunders rolled at a diſtance, they deſpiſ- 

ed the noiſe, for men are apt to be brave when they apprehend 
no danger; but as the ſound approaches, their dread encreafes 
with its nearneſs ; and appalled at the power they had ſo often de- 


| fied, they lower the loftineſs of their air, and aſſume the tones of . 


% ET oe 
Well may they dread their enemies, for they know the ex- 
tent of their enormous guilt, and the magnitude of their great 
_ offence ! But their intended offer to conciliate proves two things; 


_ firſt, their conſciouſneſs of your ſtrength, and their own imbecility z : 
and ſecondly, (although it is a fact they have long been in the 


habit of denying) that all power originates with the people, to 
whom at laſt thoſe that exerciſe it are compelled to — 


II. has been judged proper to reprint the following original Proſ- 
pectus of the afſociation of United Iriſhmen, which war privately 
circulated by the fir founders of that Society in the month of June 1791. 
Whoever reads this with attention will require no farther proof that 
the deepeft and moſt ſyſtematic Treaſon, not only againſt the Conflity- 
tion of this country, but againſt the whole Order of Society in every 
country, war the grand objef of that Fraternity from eo moment 
f its being concerved.—[t will be ſeen, that every aid which infernal 
ingenuity could furniſh for warking on the paſſions of the weak, the 
ignorant, and the depraved, was deliberately adopted—that even in 
this embryo flate the deſign riſes to a height of revolutionary boldneſs 
| bardly equalled by the German Illuminati themſelves, and that all the 


borritle events which have ſince talen place in this country are nothing 


more than the practical developement of this original projed.] 


EM SENTIRE, DICERE, AGERE. 


TT 13 propoſed that at this conjuncture a SocteTy ſhall be 
inſtituted in this city, having much of the ſecrecy, and ſomewhat 
of the ceremonial attached to Free Maſfonry—with fo much ſe- 
erecy as may communicate curioſity, uncertainty and expeQation 

| o 


- 
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5 che minds * ſurrounding men ;—with ſo mack TERS" nl 
affecting ceremony in all its internal c:conomy, as, without im- 
peding real buſineſs, may ſtrike the foul through the ſenſes, and 
_ addrefling the evhole man, may animate his philoſophy by —_ 
energy of his paſſions. : 
| Secrecy is expedient and neceſſary ; it will make the bond of 
union more coheſive, and the ſpirit of this union more ardent 
and more condenſed; it will envelope this denſe flame with a 
cloud of gloomy ambiguity, that will not only facilitate its own | 


gagency, but will at the ſame time confound and terrify its enemies 


means certain that a country, ſo 


by their ignorance of the deſign, the extent, the direction, or 
the conſequences. It will throw a veil over thoſe individuals : 

— Whoſe profeſſional prudence might make them wiſh to le con- 
cealed, until a manifeſtation of themſelves became abſolutely | 
_ neceſſary. And, laſtly, ſecrecy is neceſſary, becauſe it is by no 
great a ſtranger to itſeif as Ire - 
land, where the North and the South, and the Eaſt and Weſt, 


meet to wonder at each other, is yet prepared for the adoption of 


one profeſſion of Political Faith, "while there may be individuals 
from each of theſe quarters ready to adopt ſuch a profeſſion, 


' and to propagate | it with their belt — when 8 5 
with their blood. 1 | 


Our Provinces are perfectly 88 of ck ether; - our 


I ſland is connected; —we ourſelves are inſulated ; and the diſ—- 


tinctions of rank, of property, and of religious perſuaſion, have 
| hitherto been not merely lines of difference, but brazen walls of 
| ſeparation, We are ſeparate nations met and ſettled together, 


not mingled, but convened; an incoherent maſs of diſſimilar ma - 


terials, uncemented, unconſolidated, like the image which Nebu- 
chadnezzar ſaw with a head of fine gold, legs of 1 wo ang feet of 3 
clay, parts that do not cleave to one another. ' 
In the midſt of an iſland, where Manhood has met and; con- 
tinues to meet with ſuch ſevere humiliation, where ſelfiſh men, or 

claſſes. of men, have formed ſuch malignant conſpiracy againſt 
Public Good, let one benevolent, beneficent conſpiracy ariſe, 
one Plot of Patriots pledged by ſolemn abjuration to each other 
in the ſervice of the People the Proz, in the largeſt ſenſe of 
that momentous word. Let the cement of this Conſtitutional 
Compact be a principle of ſuch ftrong attraction, as completely 

to overpower all accidental and temporary repulſions that take 
place between real Iriſhmen, and thus to conſolidate the ſcattered 
and ſhifting ſand of Society into an adhefive and immoveable 
Caiſſon, funk beneath the dark and troubled waters. It is by 
wandering from the few plain and fimple principles of Political 
Faith that our Politics, like our Religion, has become Preaching, 
not Practice, Words, not Works. 


A Society, 
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A Society, ſuch as this, will diſclaim thoſe party appellations 
which ſeem to pale the human heart into petty compartments, 
and parcel out into Sects and Sections, Common Senſe, Common 
_ Honeſty, and Common Weal. As little will it affect any ſpecu- 
htive, unimpaſſioned, quieſcent benevolence. It will not call it- 
ſelf a Whig Club, or a Revolution Society. It will not ground 
itſelf on a name indicative of a party, of an event well enough in 
the circumſtances and in the ſeaſon. It will not be an Ariſtocracy 
affecting the language of Patriotiſm, the rival of Deſpotiſm, for 
its own fake, not its irreconcileable enemy, for the ſake of us all. 
It will not, by views merely cetroſpective, ſtop the march of 


5 5 l or force them back into the lanes and alleys of their 


anceſtors. It will have an eye provident and proſpective, a reach 
and amplitude of conception commenſurate to the progreſſive diff 
fuſion of knowledge, and at the ſame time a promptitude in exe- 
cution requiſite in a life like this, fo ſhort and fo fragile, in a 


nation like this, ſo paſſive and proeraſtinating. Let its name be 


the /zism BroTaternoop. Let its general aim be to make the 
light of philanthropy, a pale and ineffectual light, con verge, and 
by converging kindle into ardent, energetic, enthuſiaſtic love for 
Ireland; that genuine unadulterated enthuſiaſm which deſcends 


5 : from a luminous head to a burning heart, and impels the ſpirit of 


man to exertions greatly good, or unequivocally great. For this 
Society is not to reſt ſatisfied in drawing ſpeculative plans of 
reform and improvement, but to be practically buſied about the 
means of accompliſhment. Were the hand of Locke to hold from 


Heaven, a ſcheme of government moſt perfectly adapted to the 


nature and capabilities of the Iriſh Nation, it would drop to the 
ground a mere founding ſcroll, were there no other means of 
giving it effect than its intrinſic excellence. All true Iriſhmen 
agree in what ought to be done, but how to get it done is the 
queſtion.— This Society is likely to be a means the moſt powertul 
for the promotion of a great end—what Exp? | 
Tux Ricurs or Men I [eeiawn, the greateſt happineſs of the 
greateſt number in this i i/land, the inherent and indefeaſible claims 
of every free nation, to reſt in this nation - the ill and the power 
to be happy —to purſue the Commonweal as an individual 
purſues his private welfare, and to ſtand in infulated indepen- 
dence, an imperatorial People. To gain a knowledge of the 
real ſtate of this heterogeneous country, to form a ſummary of 
the national will and pleafure in points moit intereſting to na- 


tional happineſs, and when ſuch a ſummary is formed, to put this ; 


Dodtrine as ſpeedily as may be into Praflice, will be the purpoſe of 


this Central Society, or Lodge, from which other Lodges in the 
different towns will radiate. 


Tur GREATEST [{appingss Of THE GREATEST NumBER—On the 
n of ths Principle let this Society reſt; by this let it judge 


"20 aud 
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ul determine every political queſtion, and whatever i is — 

for this end, let it not be accounted hazardous, but rather our in- 
tereſt, our duty, our glory, and our common religion. The 
Rights of Men are the Rights of God, and to vindicate the one 

is to maintain the other. We muſt be tree, in order to ſerre 
Him, whoſe ſervice is perfect freedom. 

Let every Member wear, day and night, an Amulet round his | 


neck, containing the great principle which unites the Brother- 


hood, in letters of gold, on a ribbon, ſtriped with all the origi- 
nal colours, and incloſed in a ſheath of white filk, to repreſent 
the pure union of the mingled rays, and the abolition of all ſuper- 
ficial diſtinctions, all colours and ſhades of difference, for the 

| fake of one illuſtrious end. Let this Amulet of union, faith and 
| honour, depend from the neck, and be bound about the body 

nent to the ſkin and cloſe to the heart. 


This is enthuſtaſm.—It is ſo; and who that how a ack of 
2 e in his nature, would not kindle into a flame of 


_ generous enthuſiaſm? Who, that has a drop of ſympathy in his 
| heart, when he looks around him, and ſees how happineſs is 
heaped up in mounds, and how miſery is diffuſed and divided 
among the million, does not exclaim, Alas! for the ſuffering, 
and Oh! for the power to redreſs it? And who is there that has 
_ enthuſiaſm ſufficient to make an exclamation, would not combine 
with others as honeſt as himſelf, to make the will live in the at, 
and to ſwear— E WII REDRESS iT—Who is there? Who? 
I The firſt buſineſs of the Brotherhood will be te form a tranſ- 
cript, or digeſt, of the doctrine which they mean to ſubſcribe, to 
uphold, to propagate, and reduce to practice. It is time for 
Ireland to look her fortune in the face, not with turbulent often- 
tation, but with fixed reſolution to live and die Freemen.— Let 
then thoſe queſtions be agitated and anſwered fully and fairly, 
which have been wilfully concealed from us by intereſted perſons 


and parties, and which appear terrible only by being kept in the | 


dark. Always armed with this principle, that it is the duty of 
the people to eſtabliſh their rights, this Society will carry it along 
with them in their courſe, as the Sybol did the branch of gold, to 
avert or to diſperſe, every vain fear, or every unreal terror. | 
What are the means of procuring ſuch a Reform in the Conſti- 
tution as may ſecure to the People their rights moſt 2 and 
moſt ſpeedily? 
Wbat is the plan of Reform moſt ſuited to this country ? 
| Can the renovation in the Conſtitution, which we all deem ne- 
ceſſary, be accompliſhed by the ways of the Conſtitution ? The 
« evil,” ſays Junius, lics too deep to be cured by any remedy, 
_ * leſs than ſome great convulſion which may bring back the 
« Conſtitution to its original principles, or utterly deſtroy it.“ 
| | Iz 
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Is this opinion fill truer when * to this country! ? or is it F 
falſe? | | 
Who are the People ? , 
Can the right of changing the Conſtitution reſt any where but 
in the original conſtitutive power—the People? | 
Can the will of the People be known but by full and fair con- a 
vention, to be conſtituted on the . which will come recom- 
mended on the moſt popular authority? 5 
What are the rights of Roman Catholics, and what « are wei im- 
mediate duties of Proteſtants reſpecting theſe rights? 


Are the Roman Catholics generally or partially capaces Liber. . 


tals? and if not, Whar are the ſpecdicit means of making | 
them fo ? | 7 
Is the Independence af wad nominal or real, a FEWER: right, — 
or a fact regulative of national conduct and — national 5 
character! ? | : 
Has it had any a effect PER ik the value of a 1 | 


and making it more ſelf-ſufficient, at the expence of the People? 


Is there any middle ſtate between the extremes of union with 
Britain and total ſeparation, in which the rights of the People can 
be fully eſtabliſhed and reft in ſecurity ? 

What is the form of Government that will 1 to us our 
- rights with the leaſt expence and the greateſt benefit ? 


By the BxoTyernooD are theſe queſtions, and ſuch as theſe, : 


to be determined. On this determination are they to form the 


chart of their Conſtitution, which with honour and good faith 


they are to ſubſcribe, and which is to regulate their courſe, 


Let the Society at large meet four times in the year, and an 


acting Committee once a month, to which all Members ſhall! be 
invited. Let theſe meetings be convivial, but not the tranſitory 
patriotiſm of deep potation; confidential, the heart open and the 
door locked; converſational, not a debating ſociety. There is too 
much haraoguing i in this country already: a very great redundance 


ſound. Would that we ſpoke a little more laconically, and 


acted a little more emphatically ; and we ſhall do ſo, when our 
aim is at ſomething nobler and fairer than even the Sublime and 
Beautiful of Mr. Burke :—the — of Common- ſenſe— tlie 
Beauty of Common-weal. 
Our Society ſhould at firit be very chaſte and cautious in the 
ſelection of Members, ſhunning equally the giddineſs of the boy, 
and that ſullen indifference about the public good which comes 
on with decline of years, looking around for thoſe who are com- 
petcut, and with reſpect to themſelves content, yet zealous aud 
perſevering ; not venal, not voracious, not confined in their man- 
ners and their morality to the pale of a profeſſion ; not idle _ 


tur pi ts, who ſidget round the g globe with their favourite adage 
not | 
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not thoſe who are bound down by obedicnce to that wizard word 
Empire, to the ſovereignty of two ſounding ſyllables; but honeſt, 


honourable [rifhmen, of whatever rank, of whatever religion, who 


know Liberty, who love it, who wiſh to have it, and who will have | 
it. Members ſhould be admitted only by an unanimous ballot, 
5 and perhaps once a year there ſhould be a general re- election. 
The external buſineſs of this Society will be, 1ſt. Publication, 
in order to propagate their principles and effectuate their nds. 
All papers for this purpoſe to be ſanctioned by the Committee, 
and publiſhed with no other deſignation of character than—Oxs 
OF THE BROTHERHOOD. —adly, Communication with the diffe- 


rent towns to be aſſiduouſſy kept up, and every exertion uſed to 


accompliſn a National Convention of the People of Ireland, who 


may profit by paſt errors, and by many unexpected circumitances 


which have happened fince the laſt meeting. —3dly, Communica- 
tion with ſimilar Societies abroad, as the Jacobin Club in Paris, 


the Revolution Society in England, the Committee for Reform 
in Scotland. Let the nations go abreaſt. Let the interchange 
ol ſentiment among mankind concerning the rights of man be as 


immediate as poſſible. A correſpondence with diſtinguiſhed men 
in Britain, or on the Continent, will be neceſſary to enlighten | 
us, and ought to be cheriſhed. Eulogies on ſuch men as have | 


1 8 deſerved well of their country until death, ſnould be from time to | | 


time delivered by one of the Brotherhood; their works ſhould 


live in a library to be formed by this Society, and dedicated to 
Liberty, and the Portraits of ſuch men ſhould adora it. Let the 


| ſhades of the mighty dead look down and conſecrate our Meetings! 
The Athenians were accuſtomed to faſten their edits to the 
ſtatues of their anceſtors. Let our Laws and Liberties have a 
fimilar attachment, taking heed always to remember what has 
been always too much forgotten that Ie are to be anceſtors ours | 

| ſelves; and as our bodies moulder down after fepulture, merely 
do pals into new forms of life, let our ſpirits preſerve a principle 
of animation to poſterity, and germinate from the very grave. 
What is the time molt applicable for the eſtabliſhment of this 
Inſtitution? Even NOW. © Le grand art eſt dans V apropos 
Why is Adminiſtration fo i imperious? Becauſe the Nation does 
not act. The Whig Club is not a transfuſion from the People. 
We do not thoroughly underſtand that Club, and they do not 
feel for us. When the Ariſtocracy come forward, the People fall 
backward ; when the People come forward, the Ariftocracy, 
fearful of being left behind, infinuate themſelves into our ranks, 
and rife into timid leaders, or treacherous auxiliaries. They mean 
to make us their inſtruments. Let us rather make them our 
inſtruments. One of the two mult happen. The People mutt 
lerve the purpoſes of Party, or the Party muſt ewerge in ther mi Th- 

tinclsof the People, and Here: ales will then lean upon his el 

0 
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on 4 10 of July, the day which ſhall ever commemorate 
the French Revolution, let this Society pour out their firſt liba- 
tion to European Liberty, eventually the Liberty of the World, 
and with their hands joined in each other, and their eyes raiſed = 
| to Heaven, in his preſence who breathed into them an ever-living | 
| foul, let them ſwear to maintain the rights and prerogatives of 
their nature as men, and the right and prerogative of Ireland as an 
Independent People.—*< Dieu et mon Droit!“ is the motto of 
Kings. — Dieu et la Liberte !”” exclaimed Voltaire, when he 
firſt beheld Franklin, his Fellow-Citizen of the World. Dieu 


et nos Droits!“ - Let Iriſhmen cry aloud to each other— 
- oF of Mercy—of 1 of Victory. 


* 1 * 


1 


